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THE FAIRY SANDWICH 


Take a drop of honey, a pinch of fairy flour, a pearl of dew, the petal of a dream rose, 
a dash of flavoring, a cup of sunshine—stir with a magic wand, endow with reality, and 
you have a slight suggestion of the charm of 
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ABISCO © wares 


To grace the luncheon, banquet, or tea with refinement’s perfect touch, serve Nabisco Sugar 
Wafers in the flavor of your preferment—Lemon, Orange, Vanilla, Chocolate, Mint. 








A new confection in the guise of an almond. With inimitable art 
FESTINO the shell is created from the most exquisite material, enclosing a 
kernel of delicious cream, possessing the subtle flavor of the nut. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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miss,’’ ex- 


‘Pet. see, mis 
plained the little 


Would Mr. Apperly let you have 
the use of that extra door for a 





BERNA erocer, weighing out 
a pound of crackers and drop- 
ping an extra one into the bag 
for good measure, ‘‘I was clerk for five years 
with Mabie & Hamlin, the big fancy grocers 
on Pentland Street, near the post-office. Then 
I had a bit of money left me, and with what 
I’d put by, it seemed as if ’twould be enough 
to set me up in a store of my own, and let me 
send for old Aunt Persis to come down from 
Shiloh Corners to keep house for me. Mr. 








Mabie would have liked me to stay, but when 
he found I was set on going, he said a 
good word for me to the wholesale 
dealers, and they gave me my stock and 
fixtures on easy terms.’’ 

He paused to look round at the neat 
little shop with pride. 

‘*Well, miss,’’ he continued, ‘‘when 
1 saw this place vacant, and just round 
the corner, as one might say, from the 
crowds coming and going on Marble 
Street and Pentland Street, not to speak 
of the Suburban Railroad Station less 
than two blocks west, thinks I, ‘Here’s 
where I’ll pick up a fine trade before 
very long, if I keep my prices right and 
the quality up.’ Somehow, though, the 
crowds keep to the big streets. I know 
it’s the location that’s the trouble, for 
the few that have come in mostly come 
again.’’ 

Anne Beecher, with sympathy in her 
face, looked out at Howell Street, which 
was both narrow and short. It con- 
nected two noisy business thorough- 
fares, but in itself was undeniably quiet. 
Directly opposite the grocery was the 
side entrance of the substantial Howell 
Trust Building, filled partly with offices, 
partly with the classrooms of the Free 
Art School. Adjoining it, at the rear, 
was a row of gloomy warehouses. 

‘‘T’m afraid you are right, Mr. Hop- 
kins,’’ she replied, turning back to him. 
“It has been very convenient for Miss 
Sheridan and myself to come here. 
Everything is so nice and—reasonable. 
Surely, if people knew about the store 
you would not lack for customers. What, 
Pen, so early? I was waiting for you.’’ 

She patted the hand of a bright-faced 
girl in brown, who had come in quietly, 
carrying a big, flat book under her arm. 

‘*] thought maybe you would. Yes, 
the life class was unruly, and the pro- 
fessor turned us out forthwith. We 
couldn’t really help laughing, though. 
It was all the model. He was a little 
Italian, who wriggled and made faces 
when the monitor wasn’t on guard. I 
gave up trying to do anything with his 
figure, and made thumb-nail sketches of 
his grimaces to show you. I wish I 
could sell them to some patent medi- 
cine firm. They would be splendid for 
‘Before ‘Taking.’ What are you buy- 
ing, Nanny ?”’ 


‘*Crackers. Did we need anything 
else, Pen?’ 

‘*Cheese,’’? promptly returned Miss 
Sheridan. 


At her word Mr. Hopkins whirled a 
glass case round on its pivot. With 
a broad-bladed knife he shaved a golden 
morsel from the portly cheese that rested therein, 
and presented it with a flourish. 

“Try that, miss. I warrant you’ll find it | 
prime. ’’ 

He was little and round, with mutton-chop 
whiskers framing a wholesome, honest face, in 
which was plainly written his anxiety to please. 

Penelope Sheridan, wishing that she dared 
sketch him for the corner of a dinner card, 
tasted the sample with gravity. 

“It is! We can’t resist that. It’s the sharp- 
est, creamiest! Nanny Beecher, it’s almost a 
shame to think of toasting it. Aunt Polly used 
to put cubes of cheese like that in my school 
Imsket, up at Wilchester. Did you ever eat 
zinger pound-cake and cheese for lunch at | 
recess? It makes me hungry—real country 
hungry—when I remember it. Cut us a pound, 
Mr. Hopkins. Don’t shake your head, Nanny. 
It may all be sold before we come in again.’’ 

‘I’m afraid there’s no chance of that, miss.’’ 
Ilopkins shook his head as he pressed the knife 
down through the yellow mass. ‘‘I was just 
saying to Miss Beecher here that times are so 
dull and trade so slow, that I’d half a mind to 
give up the store and go back to clerking.’”’ 

“Oh, I’m sorry to hear that!’’ All merri- 
ment vanished from the clear brown eyes. 
““We’ve been your steady customers ever since 
the day after you opened the store, and I 
tripped on the curbstone and sent a handful 





of small change flying 
in at your door. That 
ought to have brought you 
luck. We’d miss this pleasant 
store more than I can tell you. 
So would the other students. 
They all run down for things 
at lunch-time, don’t they ?’’ 
**Yes, miss, but their trade 


isn’t enough to keep the store gving right 
along. \’m hardly making the keep of Jim 
and the delivery wagon.’’ 

To few of his patrons would Hopkins have 
mentioned his perplexities, but these two could 
understand. 

He knew that in their way they 


quite as hard as he himself—Miss Beecher 


jat the fine embroidery and lace which gave 
| constant occupation to her thin, skilful hands, 


and Penelope Sheridan, younger but deeply in 
earnest, with pencil, pen or brush, on designs 
and decorations of any sort that would pay her 
living expenses while attending the classes at 
the art school. 


and sensible. 


**You see, while it’s handy to the art school | 
| here, it’s out of the way for other people—for | 


all it’s just a step from Marble Street and the | 
station. Most folks that are passing hurry by | 
and never see but what it’s another warehouse. 
I can’t stand out on the pavement and call to 
’em, ‘Here’s a grocery! Come in! You'll 
come again if you do.’ ’’ 

“The corner of Marble Street would be a 
better place for that,’’ said Miss Beecher. 

‘‘If my store was there I’d not need to do 
anything like that.’’ Hopkins shook his head 
again. 


worked | 


He had a very honest respect | 
for them both, and found relief in discussing | 
the problem with some one who was practical | 


**But my brother-in-law, that keeps the | 






picture-store—you know 
T. Apperly’s, miss ’’’ 
“I know. ‘The store with 
two doors and a show-window 
between. I buy my stretchers 
there,’’ assented len. 








Well, his 
| rent is so high you’d scarcely believe how hard 
he works to make both ends meet.’’ 

**But there are ways to attract buyers. You 


He keeps one locked all the time. 





advertising much, have you? 
That always helps. It lets people know where 
you are and what you sell. If you get them 
| interested that’s half the battle. We’ve been 
having advertising work over there.’’ She 
| nodded at the Howell Building. ‘‘I shall try 
to make that my specialty if I can get a chance.’’ 

**Drawing advertisement pictures? Yes, miss, 
| that ought to pay well. I’ve had agents from 
| the big firms that make that work their busi- 
ness,—the Bangs Company and the Corliss- 
Ogden,—but I haven’t the capital to go to 
them. Even a few lines in the daily paper 
| mount up. Apperly tells his friends about me, 
and some of them have been in. I'll have to 
wait. I’m bound I'll not run in debt—even 
| for advertising. ’’ 
‘*N-no.’’ Miss Sheridan’s face showed that 
|she was thinking. ‘*‘ What you need,’’ she 
| went on, with decision, ‘‘is an inexpensive 
| way of calling attention to the store at once. 
| Mr. Hopkins, what if we make a_ business 
| question of this? If I could hit on a way it 
would be a beginning for me.’’ 

‘*There’s plenty of ways, miss, but they all 
|cost. If you could, though —’’ 
**I saw a sign once—the idea was capital. 


haven’t been 
| 
| 


‘*That’s the one. But | 
what’s the use of two doors | 
in a narrow shop like that? | 


month as an experiment? It’s 

right on the street and close to 
the corner.’’ 

| ‘*Why,’’ Hopkins brightened up, ‘‘I believe 

|he would. I could make it worth his while 

| just in provisions. I never thought of that!’’ 

**And would you—object to having your own 
picture on a poster there ?’’ 

‘*Not I! Make it—make it comic, if you 
like, miss. I saw some of your drawings once, 
that Apperly was framing.’’ 

**T wouldn’t do that,’’ returned Pen, with 
sudden inward compunction. ‘‘ More of 
a portrait, ’’ as the door opened, and a boy 
with a pail entered to demand molasses. 

“I'll make a trial sketch at home 
of the sort I mean,’’ said Pen, as she 
turned to go, ‘“‘and let you see it this 
evening, if you can arrange with Mr. 
Apperly to fasten it inside the glass of 
that big single door. There it would be 
protected from handling, too.’’ 

“‘And if you manage to think up 
something that’ll turn trade this way, 
miss, you sha’n’t lose by it at the end 
of the month,’’ was Hopkins’s fervent 
conclusion. 

“Do you think you can do it sue- 
cessfully, Pen?’’ asked Miss Beecher, 
as they went up the street toward the 
‘*Beehive,’’ as Pen called the big build 
ing where two small rooms made home 
for them. 

‘*l’m sure of it.’’ Penelope’s tone 
was as full of confidence as her words. 
**There’s no risk about it. Mr. Hop- 
kins needn’t pay me a penny if I fail. 
A month will be a fair test. I’d never 
have suggested it if I hadn’t confidence 
in the idea. His things are certainly 
good and his prices moderate. ‘That 
rich cheese was only sixteen cents, 
though Marble Street mercenaries de- 
mand eighteen for the skim-milkiest 
kind. 

**Here! Wait, 
she paused before a picture-store. 
seene of my future triumph! 
Apperly’s extra door! Gaze at the 
water-colors in the window while I 
smuggle a measurement with my book.’’ 

**Yes, it’s three times across by five 
and a half times lengthwise,’ she 
announced, a minute later, returning to 
the sidewalk. ‘*That roll of cartridge- 
paper in my box will make two sheets 
of the right size. They ought to be 
changed often. If I can induce people 
to watch for them I shall sueceed. It’s 
a good place, I’m sure.’’ 

It was a good place. The crowds 
from the great Suburban Station that 
thronged past the picture-store, bound 
officeward, in the early part of the 
day, saw, laughed and looked again at 
the rough, clever sketch in black and 
white that filled four-fifths of Apperly’s 
extra door, when they repassed it in the 
evening. 

Many who would have gone by a rare 
etching or quaint engraving without a 
glance, carried away a vivid impression 
—not alone of a plain, honest face, in 
the very tips of whose mutton-chop 
whiskers was evident the desire to 

please, but also of the legend above and beneath, 
in large, clear letters: 
This is Hopkins. 

Hopkins has opened a grocery round the 

corner on Howell Street 

You pass it in crossing to Pentland Street 
Hopkins has first-class cheese, sharp and creamy 

His prices are honest 

“If you can supply me with that rough gray 
paper,’”’ explained Miss Sheridan, ‘‘I’ll have a 
new one every few days.’’ 

The little grocer beamed appreciation. “It’s 
fine, miss. When you’re done with it I’d like 
it to send to Aunt Persis. Just you tell 
Apperly about the paper and he’ll send you 
plenty. He’s tickled over it. Says it’ll draw 
trade for him, too, There’s been people in 
already to know who did it. You ought to put 
some sort of signature on it.’’ 

‘*Mr. Hopkins,’’ asserted Pen, impressively, 
‘*that thought may make my fortune. I will 
be the one to introduce codperative advertising. 
One sketch will benefit three firms—Hopkins, 
Apperly and P. Sheridan. Has the 
begun to go?’’ 

*There’s a hole in it, Three ladies 
came in together about half past five, all want- 
ing some in a hurry, so they could catch the 
five-fifty out of town. They’d forgot it, you 
see, till they looked at your sign.’’ 

The second sheet of pale gray paper was 
in the door glass promptly on the following 








Nan!’’ she cried, as 
“*The 
Behold 


cheese 


Iniss, 












morning. The smile on the beaming face 
accented the assertion : 
This is Hopkins. 
Hopkins has a cheerful store around on 
Howell Street. 
Hopkins is cheerful because he can sell good 
groceries for moderate prices. 
You will be cheerful, too, if you deal with 
Hopkins. 

And in the lower corner of the poster, as if 
thrust through a slit in the paper, was a white 
quill pen. 

Had Pen’s undertaking ended here few 
people would have remembered the locality of 
‘‘that clever poster’; but the fact that new 
ones constantly appeared certainly did attract 
numberless eyes, and a tangible reminder to 
several heedless marketers was conveyed by the 


statement that 
This is Hopkins. 
Hopkins has the grocery nearest of all to the 
Suburban Station. 

Don't forget his good, sweet creamery butter. 
Hopkins will have it ready for you, in neat 
packages, at any hour you name. 
Groceries delivered at the Suburban Station or in 
the city. 
was the concluding sentence of the next placard. 

“IT can’t afford the expense of out-of-town 
delivery just yet, you see, miss,’’ Hopkins had 
said. ‘‘Later on I’ll do it, if things keep on 
looking promising. Tom Apperly says that 
sign is going to bring luck. He wants me to 
have a name for the store—one that folks will 
know it by.’’ 

‘*Why, of course!’’ 

Pen, alert for new ideas to appear at the 
**Sign of the Quill,’? as Nanny Beecher named 
it, accepted this one at once ; and a judicious line 
or so lent an air of appeal to the rotund figure 
so suggestive of good-humored prosperity that 
caught the eyes of those who read: 

This is Hopkins. 
Hopkins has some fine Baldwin apples, every one 
sound. 

Hopkins promises to give a bushel of them to the 
customer who hits on the best name for his store. 
Can you propose one? 

At last, with the advent of a motherly, 
energetic woman in the 
living-rooms behind and 
above the store, came a 
new departure: 

This is Hopkins. 
Hopkins’s Aunt Persis has 
come from New Hampshire 

to make doughnuts and 

cookies for his customers. 
She makes the best tasting 
ones! Spicy and crisp, like 
those you ate in the country 
when you were little. 

If you mention them to 
Hopkins, he will add a free 
sample to your 
next order. 

Hopkins has made Howell ‘ 
Street mean honest ig 
prices. 

Miss Sheridan stood look- 
ing at this last composition 
herself, that evening, try- 
ing, as was her habit, to 


Bueesr voaner ~~ 


imagine how it would im- segues 


press a stranger. 

‘*These posters have 
made a difference in Mr. 
Hopkins’s trade. The 
trouble is, they’ve made a difference in mine, 
too. They’ve taken all the time that I used to 
have for dinner-cards. I don’t want to run in 
debt any more than Hopkins did, but I can’t 
ask him to pay me anything until the month 
is up.’’ She turned soberly homeward. 

**Pen, here is a gentleman waiting for you.’’ 
Miss Beecher opened the door with a wise 
nod. ‘‘Mr. Ogden.’’ 

Pen looked toward a nervous, rather sharp- 
featured man, who was standing in the middle 
of the room, as if expecting her. 

“Of the Corliss‘Ogden Company,’’ he said, 
in a quick, businesslike voice. ‘‘Apperly tells 
me that you originated that poster, ‘This is 
Hopkins.’ We have a steady demand for work 
like that in our poster department. If you are 
willing to take a position with us call at the 
manager’s office to-morrow. I’d like to see 
that quill pen on our pay-roll.’’ 

Pen’s brown eyes opened wide. She hesi- 
tated ; then the resolute look that Anne Beecher 
knew came into her face. 

‘*T would, but—you think it was all my idea, 
Mr. Ogden. It wasn’t. I saw something like 
it when I was visiting out West. ‘This is’— 
somebody ; I forget the name.’’ 

**Bless you, young lady,’’ the sharp lines of 
Mr. Ogden’s countenance mellowed in a genial 
laugh, ‘‘that is no news to me! It’s not the 
words in themselves, but the use you made of 
them that took my eye. What’s that?’’ 

A sudden thump at the door interrupted him. 
It swung back, and something—several round, 
red somethings —came rolling and hopping 
across the strip of worn carpet. A round, 
good-humored face beamed in the frame of the 
doorway. 

‘*Excuse me, Miss Sheridan, Miss Beecher. 
I didn’t mean to spill ’em. It’s the apples!’’ 
Hopkins put down a large basket and wiped 
his forehead. 

‘* Apples ?”” 

“For the sign over the store, you know. 
Aunt Persis and I looked over all the names 
that folks wrote down, and we’re both agreed 
you ought to have ’em. I’ve ordered the sign, 
too. Blue and gilt, it is. I was for having it 
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‘This is Hopkins’s,’ but the painter says ’twill 
be more like the posters if we have it just with 
a ’postrophe.’’ 

** Just ‘This is Hopkins’ ?’’ asked Mr. Ogden, 
with a twinkle in his sharp eyes. 

“Yes, sir. That’s what has done the busi- 
ness for me.’’ 

“Then you consider that Miss Sheridan has 
made good use of the phrase ?’’ 

‘*Good use ?’’ repeated the jolly grocer, with 


A RUSSIAN, 


JINRIKISHA 






IT N the autumn of 1893 I was on my way 

home from the Philippines, after a 
residence in Manila of nearly two years. 
I was weary of endless heat and Spanish food, 
and forty pounds under my normal weight, the 
result of a long siege of jungle-fever; and as I 
lay in a steamer chair on the deck of the great 
Pacific Mail liner, while she glided slowly among 
the little islets which dot the Inland Sea of 
Japan, it seemed as if I were really home at 
last, and floating on an Adirondack lake. 

I was far stronger even now than when we 
had steamed out of the Pasig River, and when 
the ship swung into a picturesque little harbor 
on the Japanese coast I wondered if I was 
equal to a trip ashore. Just then my neighbor 
at the saloon table, with whom I had struck 
up a very pleasant friendship,—a fresh-colored 
young officer of the Russian army, on his way 
round the world,—came striding down the deck, 
a six-foot vision of robust health and strength. 

He laid his hand on my thin shoulder, and 
said, in his pleasant, stilted English: 

‘*Friend Howe, see you that little mountain 


there? Well, on the top of that mountain there 
is a little tea-house; and in that tea-house is 
the best food to be found in Japan; and around 
that tea-house is the healthiest wind to be found 
in all Asia. To that tea-house go you and I, 
now at once, in a rickshaw, and eat the food 
and breathe the wind; and return to-night, you 
the fatter and I, we hope, a little the thinner. 
What say you, Friend. Howe? Do we go?’’ 

Go we did, as soon as the ship had come to 
anchor and the gangway was let down, floating 
ashore in a sampan propelled by a muscular, 
beady-eyed ‘‘Jap’’ and his smiling little wife, 
who handled a clumsy sweep with her tiny 
hands quite as dexterously as her husband 
handled his, singing a cheerful little song all 
the way. 

She bowed farewell like a diminutive duchess 
as we stepped ashore at the foot of an old flight 
of moss-grown steps in the sea-wall, into the 
welcoming arms of some twenty or thirty jin- 
rikisha boys, who jostled and pushed and 
shouted and laughed, but never seemed to 
quarrel, for our favor. 

My Russian friend, whom I must call Ivan 
for short, after surveying the applicants criti- 
cally, picked out the sturdiest, and asked in 
Japanese if he could get us both up the 
mountain. 

The stumpy, barelegged little fellow, whose 
skin glistened like brown satin over lumps and 
ropes of muscle, nodded smilingly, bowed to 
the ground, and drew in his breath with an 
ecstatic whistle, as if this opportunity left him 
nothing more in life to be desired. 

So we squeezed ourselves into his vehicle, 
which would have been impossible had I not 
been lean as a scarecrow. As it was, we were 
compelled to sit down at the same moment, and 
then were jammed together as in a vise. 

The ‘‘rickie-boy’’ picked up his shafts, set 
his chest against the cross-bar, and started off 
at a dog-trot over the rough pavements of the 
queer little town, as if his load had been but 
a hundred pounds. We passed through narrow 
streets, as irregular and winding as those of 
old Marblehead, thronged with kimonoed and 
obied natives of both sexes, with here and there 
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the broadest of smiles. ‘There ain’t anything to 
equal it! Only to-day I went into the Suburban 
Bank to cash a check. Hadn’t ever been inside 
the door till then. ‘You’ll have to be identi- 
fied,’ says the teller. Well, sir, 1 was trying 
to think who I’d go to, when the cashier came 
up to the desk. ‘Let’s see the check,’ he says, 
then looks at me and begins to laugh. ‘That’s 
all right,’ says he. ‘Pay it. Why, man,’ says 
he, ‘this is Hopkins!’ ’’ 


MYSELF AND A 






“JAD" 


a helmeted foreigner in white. Occasionally 
we met a jovial group of bluejackets from the 
war-ships in the harbor, usually followed at a 
discreet distance by two or three wasp-waisted, 
tightly buttoned little policemen in European 
dress. 

Then we were out on the road among the 
broad, flat rice-fields, with silvery streams 
winding erratically through them, and groups 
of odd little huts scattered about, which alto- 
gether made me feel as if I had somehow been 
painted into the landscape on a paper screen. 
And at last we came to the foot of the mountain, 
with the road winding away upward through 
the mangoes and acacias. 

All this time the rickie-boy had kept up 
his steady, even trot; but now he halted and 
gave a shout, at which another coolie, who 
might have been his twin brother, from appear- 
ances, emerged from a hut among the trees, 
and after a moment’s jabbering, stepped behind 
the jinrikisha and began to push. 

In this fashion we started up the mountain 
road, which wound, gently rising, round the 
basé for about half 
a mile, then doubled 
back with a sharp 
turn and wound round 
the other way. 

At the second turn 
we met a bowl-hatted 
farmer-coolie placidly 
jogging along with a 
laden horse, and sing- 
ing an unearthly 
song. 

A friendly chatter- 
ing began among the 
three, and then the 
farmer -coolie took 
the place of our as- 
sistant behind, while 
the latter took charge 
of the horse, and 
proceeded down the 
road. This ‘‘mutual 
aid’’ performance was 
repeated several times 
before we finally 
reached the tea-house, 
perched on the very summit of the mountain, 
just in time for tiffin. 

We extricated ourselves with considerable 
difficulty, and were greeted by a dozen or more 
little people, who fluttered round us like butter- 
flies, while the landlord and his wife, a wizened 
old couple, bowed us into the house with much 
whistling of indrawn breath. They set a bam- 
boo table on the veranda, and loaded it with the 
daintiest, most delicious and most unnamable 
dishes, tiny dolls’ cups of sake, and fragile 
bowls of amber tea, piping hot, and flavored as 
tea is in its native lands, 

I began to feel like a new man, as after tiffin 
I lay back in a long, comfortable chair, drawing 
deep breaths of the cool, perfume-laden breeze, 
and looking out over the superb view of hills 
and valleys and sea. But what clumsy West- 
erner can describe a view in Japan, or the 
wild, homesick longing to see it again which 
haunts him all his life? 

But at last, warned by the lengthening 
shadows, we reluctantly rose and bade farewell 
to our host and hostess, while the little people 
fluttered us out through the garden, fluttered 
us into the jinrikisha, and stood fluttering in a 
pretty, many-colored group as we started away. 

Near the top of the mountain the road, instead 
of doubling back and forth as at the foot, wound 
round and round the summit, and we realized 
now that it was steeper than we had thought 
during the journey up. In our comfortable, 
although tight seats, and filled with the sense 
of contentment arising from a pleasant luncheon, 
we were gazing in silence out over the changing 
landscape, when I suddenly noticed that we 
were going at a greatly increased rate of speed, 
and glancing down at our coolie friend, saw 
that he was holding back with all his might, 
apparently having hard work to prevent being 
run away with. He had evidently over- 
estimated his ability to control a load of some 
three hundred pounds odd on a down-hill road. 

On one side a sheer precipice went hundreds 
of feet down, while on the other the mountain- 
side rose abruptly, buried in dense shrubbery. 
I awoke the drowsy Ivan to the situation, which 
he at once appreciated, and began sputtering 
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in mingled Russian and Japanese; but it was 
too late. 

The road began to slope at a greater angle, 
and the little Jap took longer and longer leaps, 
until he was cleari g about ten feet at every 
jump, digging his heels into the ground and 
trying valiantly to hold back. We were so 
tightly jammed in that we could not rise except 
together, and to do so would surely have resulted 
in capsizing the swaying jinrikisha, with the 
probability of one or both of us pitching head- 
long over the precipice. All we could do was 
to hold on and trust to the coolie’s ability to 
guide us to safe ground. 

Down we went at headlong speed, now one 
wheel and then the other spinning in the air, 
while the frail little carriage swung first within 
a hair’s breadth of the edge and then brushed 
the foliage on the other side. The coolie scolded 
and jabbered as he bounded unwillingly along, 
and Ivan forgot all languages but his own, 
in which his shouts sounded like a succession 
of terrific sneezes ; while I reflected uneasily on 
the very slight padding which then protected 
my bones. 

Just ahead the road curved out of sight, and 
I was hoping that level ground and comparative 
safety might be near. But as we flew round 
on one rickety wheel, to my horror there 
appeared, not fifty yards ahead, a yoke of 
bullocks, toiling painfully upward with a rough, 
creaking cart, under the care of a farmer-coolie, 
who trudged ahead, peacefully quavering a ditty 
to himself. For the jinrikisha to pass that 
unwieldy outfit even at a walk would be a 
delicate operation; at the rate we were going 
it would be impossible. 

The farmer-coolie, after one horrified look, 
stopped his quavering and judiciously dodged 
behind the cart. I saw the bullocks halt, and 
knew that if we kept on, it would be a simple 
matter for those two great, broad foreheads to 
butt us off into space. 

I struggled to rise, while Ivan, still bellowing, 
did the same; but before either of us could 
budge, our little Jap settled matters himself, 
bravely and well. He might easily have leaped 
over the shafts, jumped aside, and left us to 
our fate; but that was not his idea of carrying 
out a contract. What he did was simply to 
turn aside and rush jinrikisha and all into the 
bank, at the imminent risk of being himself 
badly hurt. 

There was a tremendous shock, and the 
jinrikisha turned a somersault, hurling Ivan 
and me headlong into the bushes, luckily clear- 
ing the prostrate body of the coolie. And there 
we lay in a heap, amid the fragments of the 
jinrikisha, while the balmy Oriental breeze 
carried away the utmost strenuousness of three 
languages. 

We scrambled one by one to our feet, un- 
harmed as to bones, but disreputable as to 
personal appearance, and surveyed the situation 
gloomily, while the rickie-boy lamented over 
the remains of his property, and the farmer- 
coolie emerged from behind his cart and extended 
sympathy to everybody. 

Ivan having recovered his temper and I my 
hat, we soothed our rickie-boy’s feelings by 
promising to furnish him with a new carriage 
if he would find some means of conveyance for 
the time being. We followed at a leisurely 
pace, while he ran ahead down the mountain, 
and soon returned with another jinrikisha. 
This time he had provided himself with an 
assistant, to prevent further mishaps. 

As we sat on deck that evening after dinner, 
watching the signal-lights twinkling at the 
masthead of a British cruiser at anchor close 
astern, Ivan said, dreamily: 

**Some day a mighty war there will be among 
these people of the far East. Should fate decide 
that I may not draw my sword on the side of 
Japan, I pray then that I may be one to fight 
against her. For if one little ignorant coolie is 
as brave and quick of wit as the boy who saved 
our lives this day, would not an army of them 
be a foe worth fighting, eh, my friend? A 
foe worthy of the steel even of the greatest 
and bravest country on earth—my own noble 
Russia !”” 

AAG 


OLD MAGAZINES. 


BY GERTRUDE M. LEWIS. 


* HE size of the twelfth 
multiplication table 
fails to impress some 
people until the magazine 
problem confronts them. It 
is easy to take two or three 
Bn regularly, with an occasional copy of 
another publication, and before we realize what 
we have been doing, the closet shelves are 
overflowing and the table is loaded. 

Of course there are numerous societies which 
long for reading-matter to distribute among their 
beneficiaries, and the weary housekeeper packs 
off the whole bundle, and always wishes she 
had kept certain numbers with a popular serial 
or interesting history. Then the persons with 
spare room on their library shelves and spare 
money in their purses have the volumes bound, 
and thereby supply themselves with a desert of 
reading-matter they do not care for, and a few 
oases of articles they really want. 

There is an intermediate course which re- 
quires some time and labor, but creates a large 
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amount of satisfaction. This method, which I 
worked out after considering the stacks of pub- 
lications that covered the attic floor, proved 
successful in my own case, interested several 
friends, and seems worth reporting to a larger 
circle. 

In the first place, have your magazines care- 
fully sorted and arranged according to dates. 
The necessary supplies are some small silk cord 
or narrow ribbon, paste, a punch or awl for 
making holes, and sheets of heavy colored 
paper. That which is used in printing estab- 
lishments for covering pamphlets is excellent 
for the purpose. 

Begin by removing the wires from the backs 
of the magazines, so that they can easily be 
taken apart. Lay the advertising pages to one 
side, although even here are endless possibilities 
of pictures for scrap-books for the babies of 
your acquaintance, or for the neighboring 
orphan asylum or children’s hospital. 

Then the various subjects can be arranged 
by series. It is well to begin with two sets of 
articles, those you must keep and those you 
will not keep. ‘The intermediate assortment can 
be examined at your leisure. 

Complete continued stories and successive 
articles on some subject of information are put 
by themselves, to be bound into separate books. 
Sometimes it will happen that the story you 
wish to save closes in one number on the left- 
hand page and begins on that same page in the 
next. In that case, if the frontispiece illustrates 
the story, paste that over the page, or if you 
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have nothing of that sort, a one-page poem from 
that magazine, or some other, will serve. 

Since periodicals are not printed for the 
express purpose of being treated as here de- 
scribed, you may find that two articles of equal 
interest and importance overlap; then a page 
of one may be copied, or it will do no hurt if 
one or two miscellaneous articles are mixed 
in with a series. 

When you have a subject completed, place 
the different chapters in order, cover the extra 
pages as suggested, cut a cover from the heavy 
paper a little more than twice the size of the 
magazine page, so that it will project all round ; 
fold the cover over the story, so that the whole 
will be like any pamphlet; punch holes in the 
back, and tie in two or three bows of the cord 
or ribbon, so that the book can in no way come 
apart. ‘Then the work is done. 

A good addition is to have the portrait of the 
author on the outside. Suitable pictures may 
usually be found in the advertising pages, in 
frontispieces, or in some article which you do 
not care to save in its entirety. Or the illus- 
tration may be put inside and a white card 
bearing the title of the book and the name of 
the author may be put outside. Modifications 
suited to one’s taste will readily occur to any 
one interested in the general outline of the plan. 

If you have the feeling that the magazines 
ought to be ‘‘ passed on’’ to others less fortunate; 
these pamphlet books are ideal for hospitals 
and shut-ins, since they are so light and easy 
to handle. 
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THE TRANSFORMED FARMHOUSE 


BY MARTHA VAN RENSSELAER 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


i UST the kind of country schoolhouse 
in which The Companion has been 
SEE interested stood ten years ago under 
the hill at the four corners of a country road. 

Some of the residents of this rural district 
still turned their horses up the lesser road to 
the little village blacksmith shop. More, how- 
ever, followed the improved road to the larger 
market and into the streets of the busy town. 

A wagon stopped in front of the old school- 
house, and out of it jumped a bright, rosy, 
wide-awake little girl. She had hunted the 
squirrels’ nests and never found them; she had 
plucked the hepatica in its season, and climbed 
the stony hills for arbutus and azaleas; she 
had chased the lambs and driven home the 
cows, waded the brook, and farther down 
the stream had tempted the fish to her line. 
With all this came bounding life and freedom. 

The little school had not yet caught the 
enthusiasm and note of progress from the neigh- 
boring town. The wood-pile was for conve- 
nience placed in the front yard; the steps had 
yielded in places to the vigorous jumping of 
the boys; there was the cut-away clapboard in 
the front of the building, a sign that some proud 
boy owned a good jack-knife. 

The fence that divided the little yard from 
the next farm was not for beauty and neatness, 
or to keep the stray cattle and sheep from the 
school flower-garden, but to prevent the boys 
from playing in the farmer’s wheat-field, 

The decorations on the walls inside the build- 
ing were charts, maps, and occasionally a 
colored chromo. The seats were straight-backed, 
too high from the floor for the feet to touch, 
and the desks in front were out of easy reach 
of the children who followed their writing 
copy. 

The little girl who greeted her teacher that 
morning was learning unconsciously how to 
live, and she did not think so much of high 
school and college as the girl does now. The 
flowers on the teacher’s desk gave her inspira- 
tion for her future garden and the decoration 
of her dining-table ; the teacher’s hat and gown 
were the models for her wardrobe ; the floor and 
table taught her how to keep her own parlor, 
sitting-room and kitchen; the passing of the 
drinking water in the same cup to all the pupils 
gave her a wrong idea in sanitation. 

The little girl soon outgrew the country 
school. She went away from home for an 





academic training and studied music. What 
was next? 

Her mother had taught her to do housework, 
but the girls she knew in the big town did not 
work in the kitchen. The house was old, and 
the girls at school lived in modern houses. 
The mother was busy from morning until 
night, and had but little time to ‘‘dress up,’’ 
play on the old organ and read her books. 

There was not much company in the house 
and the evenings were long. The girls in town 
had parties and concerts. Her father and 
mother were growing old, and the old place 
was not kept looking as well as it used to be. 

Should she go away from home to teach school, 
or study stenography, or should she remain on 
the farm? The noise of the cricket, the bleating 
of sheep, the creaking of the windlass in the old 
well, the hoarse notes of the frog in the pond, 
the soughing of the wind among the pines— 
were not these more to her than the noise of the 
whistle, the rumbling of wagons on the city 
pavement ? 


The Girl’s Decision. 


Ss HE would transform the old farmhouse! 
She would put renewed life into the 
bent form of her mother and encourage 
her father; she would make this a place to 
which her city friends would delight to come. 

It was approaching springtime. The snow 
had melted and uncovered the ugly banking of 
leaves, leaving a barren and dirty farmyard. 
The barnyard close by was deep with mud 
from the recent thaws. The trees were over- 
grown and rough from want of trimming. The 
fences had been broken down through the 
‘winter, and the yard was strewn with litter. 

Indifference and a lack of courage had con- 
tributed to the ‘‘run-down’’ appearance of the 
old farm, and now the girl brought new life, 
which with the aid of her parents and with 
the good, strong assistance of the hired man 
wrought wonders. 

The banking was cleared away, the over- 
grown shrubbery trimmed, the yard was drained, 
filled in and graded, and grass seed was sown. 
There was excellent promise of attractive vines, 
and the magnificent trees of the farmyard would, 
with such surroundings, more than ever before 
show their beauty and strength. 

A woodbine was started over the shed, and 





the honeysuckle arbor leading to the entrance 
of the kitchen was trimmed and trained. A 
crimson rambler was set out at the doorway, 
and a wild rose found a place at a corner of 
the house. The yard, thoroughly seeded, was 
kept clear for a smooth lawn, with trees massed 
at the sides. 

The old-fashioned flower-bed brought pleasant 
recollections to the mother, who had long since 
given up trying to raise flowers, because it took 
so much time. It was all she could do to tend 
the vegetable- garden. The hollyhocks and 
phlox had gradually died out for lack of 
attention. Honeysuckle, mignonette and roses 
form a more encouraging outlook from a house 
where busy hands are at work than broken 
fences, a muddy yard and a littered doorway. 

The house never had had a veranda, but this 
young lady determined to build one and to have 
her father and mother sit there every pleasant 
summer evening. The crimson rambler must 
have a couple of years’ growth before it would 
bloom or afford shade. A Virginia creeper, 
however, would grow faster, and could be 
rooted out when the rambler was well started. 


Kitchen Changes. 


HROUGH all this time plans to improve 

the inside of the house were carefully 

considered. There were changes to be 

made to render the rooms more attractive and 
more convenient for doing work. 

For some time there had been a water-supply 





for the barn, brought through pipes from a | 


spring of cool, delicious water found on the 
hillside. Enough more pipe was used to carry 
the supply of water to the kitchen. Turning 
a faucet over the kitchen sink and getting spark- 
ling cold water was very much easier than going 
to the well. 

It had been for years a common practice in 
this house to walk from the table where the 
dishes were washed to the kitchen door and 
throw the waste water on the ground or into a 
drain which led away from the house. This 
was not only unsanitary, but it made a good 
many miles of travel in the course of a year. 
The time and steps saved more than compen- 
sated for the expenditure of money required to 
bring the fresh water to the house and to carry 
off the waste water. 

As long as the daughter of the house could 
remember, there had been at certain seasons an 
overflow of water in the cellar. Once it had 
been great fun for her to jump 
from board to board and find her 
way from potato-bin to apple- 
barrel. She had watched with 
childish delight the onions, turnips 
and apples floating about, and had 
loaded them on boards as precious 
cargo upon ships at sea. 

Now the funny side of it was 
not thought of, but the idea 
of making the cellar whole- 
some and healthful took 
possession of her. 

There is nothing like 
good strong help to 
make it possible for 
a woman to carry 
out her plans; and 
there was a gener- 
ous supply now, for 
every one was be- 
coming interested 
in the plan for im- 
proving the old 
home. A_ trench 
was dug below the 
depth of the cellar 
bottom, thus secur- 
ing dryness; the 
cellar was well-ven- 
tilated and lighted ; 
whitewash gave the 
walls and ceiling 
a wholesome, clean 
appearance; bins were built, and finally a 
cement cellar floor completed the work. 


Why not raise the roof, put on new shingles 
and extend the second story full height over 
the entire house, thus making the sleeping- 
rooms larger and more comfortable? ‘This was 
a great delight to the young lady, for now 
she could have a better room for herself, which 
she could make very attractive. 

She coaxed the vines to climb about her 
windows. In full view of her room was a 
graceful elm-tree, standing alone in the pasture, 
a picture of strength and grace. She found 
great delight in her plans for making this 
room a bower of beauty and coziness. 

But before this was done there was much to 
be accomplished below stairs. There was that 
parlor of which she had in childhood seen so 
little. She thought of it in connection with 
certain great occasions for which the curtains 
were raised and the room warmed. 

There were bric-i-brac and draperies, which 
the mother had worked hard to secure, but 
which served only as resting-places for dust. 





| those who had less, and only those left which, 
| although simple, were permanently decorative 
| because of their artistic value. 

| One fine picture and a few good books were 
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SOME OF THE OLD-FASHIONED FURNITURE . 
WAS BROUGHT FORTH, 


By this time the father was enthusiastic. | 


Some of these things were relegated to other | 
| parts of the house; some were passed on to | 








| to be purchased each year, and the utmost care 
| was to be used in selection. The curtains and 
| windows were raised, admitting fresh air and 
| the odor of flowers. Some of the old-fashioned 
furniture which had been stored in the attic 
was brought forth, put into good condition, and 
made to lend a richness to the furnishings 
| which many might envy. 


On Sweeping Days. 


[A T last the carpet was taken up. The 
soft wood floor was not easy to treat, 
BAW, and putty was made to fill its cracks. 
Then the floor was painted and a new rug 
| placed in the center of the room. 

| It was a peculiar thing to do in this neighbor- 
hood, where only carpets were used, but it was 
a great saving of strength on sweeping days, 
and there was less danger from moths, since 
the room was used each day and the rug taken 
| out-of-doors and beaten by the hired man. 

The books were picked up about the house 
}and placed on shelves; there was a cozy corner 
added and a window-seat made. The room 
| had the appearance of being in use. The easy 
chairs, the books and papers always ready, 
| and the good light gave an air of homelike 
|comfort which made the long evenings very 
| delightful. 

Now and then something more was done in 
the kitchen. A big armchair was placed in 
| one corner of the room near a window, and the 
good mother was surprised to find herself drop- 
ping into it occasionally while the daughter 
| washed the dishes ; or perhaps the daughter read 
| aloud while the mother worked. 

A high wooden stool which could stand under 
the kitchen sink was always ready to sit on 
when one was engaged in wiping dishes or 
preparing vegetables. 

One of the most helpful improvements con- 
sisted of a window-box for provisions. How 
often had the mother gone to the cellar for 
eggs, butter, and many things which had to be 
kept in a cool place! The window-box was a 
saving of time and strength; yet it consisted of 
nothing but a soap-box, with holes bored for 
ventilation. It fitted into the lower sash of the 
dining-room window on the outside. 

When the weather was cool one had but to 
raise the window and place the provisions in 
the box, and they were near at hand whenever 
they were needed. 

Ice on the farm had been considered a luxury, 
generally impossible 
to obtain. Ice, saw- 
dust,a building suited 
to keep the ice from 
melting—were these 
impossibilities on a 
farm? No onein the 
neighborhood had an 
ice-house, but cer- 
tainly it would be as 
great a convenience 
and save as many 
steps here as in homes 
where no one thought 
of being without it. 

A wooden box lined 
with zine and having 
a hinged cover, with 
a hole bored in the 
bottom of the box for 
the escape of water, 
served for a refriger- 
ator. Shelves were 
arranged at the sides 
and the ice was put 
inatthecenter. The 
box was within an- 
other, with a space 
between them filled 
with sawdust. 

As the season wore 
on, an estimate was 
made, and it was 
found the saving in 
| provisions much more than paid the expense of 
| the box. 

But how to get the ice was another problem. 
Harder ones had been solved, and this one 
| Should be. A pond on the farm was thought 
| of with relief. It was thoroughly cleaned, and 
| when the cold weather came the ice would be 
harvested. 
| .With lumber already on the place, a small 
| unused building was made to serve as an ice- 
‘house. The neighbors were interested, and 
our thrifty young woman engaged to supply 
other families with ice. In one season the 
expense of the house and of harvesting the ice 
was met in this way. 








DRAWINGS BY 
FRANKLIN T. WOOD. 








That First Evening. 


Tr HERE was an unused fireplace in the 
sitting-room which had been covered 
with boards and papered. A means 
of comfort and genuine cheerfulness which city 
people are very desirous of securing was thus 
obscured. 

The farm afforded plenty of fine hickory wood 
for fuel, that crackled when it burned and sent 
out fantastic figures of flame. 

When this generous fire was started on the 
first cool evening, and there were only these 
three at this fireside party, the father turned the 
‘hickory log, sending the sparks up the chimney 
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and a glorious light into the room, the mother 
turned the apples on the hearth, and together 
they talked and read until the older ones went 





off to bed, satisfied and proud of the fine speci- | 


men of womanhood whose common sense had 


brought into a cheerless house the grace and | 


art which made of the old farmhouse a real 
home. 

But not alone by them was this to be enjoyed. 
let those who think country life barren and a 
dull routine, spend an evening here, sink into 


the luxurious bed which this house affords for | 
| schoolroom, store or office. 


its guests, and eat a breakfast which is not 


or igang 





[w]" did not find our diver 
friend alone that night. 
E08 There was with him a 
certain org nele”’ Ephraim Wrigley, 
a chirrupy, birdlike old fellow with 
a million crow’s feet about his 
eyes, and with cheeks of the with- 
ered ruddiness of apples that have 
clung to the tree through the first 
month of winter. 

He was made known to us as 
one of the fathers of the deep-sea 
tribe. His experience dated back 
to the time of the diving-bell, and 
as a ‘‘navy irregular’’ he had 
rendered Uncle Sam very valuable 
service in his unostentatious ‘‘sub- 
marine’ fashion throughout the 
Civil War. 

It was now ten years since he 
had ‘‘been down,’’ but it was evi- 
dent enough that he was still of 
distinguished standing in the pro- 
fession. ‘That he had his old man’s 
conservatism, too, was equally evi- 
dent. 

But after he had become ac- 
quainted with us he was soon 
drawing from depths of philosophi- 
cal reminiscence. 

For an hour he called up recol- 
lections of the glorious ‘‘Sixties’’ ; 
then he stopped and made a reser- 
vation. 

‘*For all that,’’ he said, ‘‘the job 
I reckon I’ll remember longest came 
five years after I’d left the service; 
indeed, I didn’t: wear the armor 
all the ten weeks we were putting 
it through. Yet it was about the 
hardest job I’ve ever been on, and 
it was made memorable because for 
the last thirty days of it the gang I 
was one of entered into the most 
sinfully deliberate kind of con- 
spiracy to keep a poor young fellow 
in the St. Louis jail. 

“Did I ever tell you about my 
doing caisson work on the Eads 
Bridge, Danny? Only just men- 
tioned it, eh? Well, the whole 
business was unprofessional, but 
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often to be obtained in the rushing, restless life 
of the city. Guests are frequent at this house. 
Here are free life, genuine hospitality, intelli- 
gent companionship. The dull routine of manual 
labor is broken by the enjoyment of the beauti- 
ful country and by an intelligent interest in the 
work of the farm. Less is said about poor 
crops and hard times, for there is a cheerful 
aspect to the life which this farm home now 
affords. 

The farmer’s daughter is sometimes of more 
value in the old home than in the factory, 
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PART ONE. 


ORAWING BY GEORGE VARIAN. 








providing—and he laid especial emphasis on 
that—providing Jimmie would give him his 
word to board at the same place he did. 

‘*That was pretty long-headed of the boss, 
for not only would it keep the boy under his 
eye all the time, but it’d moreover take away 
any excuse he had for stinting himself in his 
provender. 

‘*To Jimmie four a day looked like the whole 
United States Treasury, and he showed an 
amount of gratitude that made Haskery uncom- 
fortable. And when his next letter from his 
mother had a whole page for the boss, saying 
that the prayer of the widow and the orphan 
would be with him morning and night, he was 
ready to go back on the whole business. Yet 
for all he called Jimmie every sort of name for 
showing him that letter, he let him show him 
the others as he got them, thereby getting 
closer to the boy and his home people all the 
time. 

“And a fortnight after they’d come on up to 
St. Louis,—Smith and McCollum with them, 


“WORKING IN THE CHAMBER GOT TO BE BRUTAL HARD BUSINESS.” 


I'll let you and your friends judge the case| had a stepfather there he’d never got along 


for yourselves. 

‘*That was in seventy,’’ he said, 
meditative minute, 
St. Louis from Mobile the December before, I 
had about as much intention of joining a 
caisson squad as I had of settling down with 
a muskrat colony. 
the bridge, and nothing else. 

‘*However, chance brought it that at the 
boarding-house where I was stopping—Mrs. 
McGuigan’s—there was a big, red-headed cais- 
son man named Haskery, and with him three 
other men who were always known as his 
gang, though they weren’t really under him in 
any way. 
them, as well as for financial reasons, I ended 
by joining them altogether, and knocking on 
the air-lock door. 

‘*What took me most in Haskery and his 
gang wasn’t so much the boss—as we generally 
called him—or the other two older men, but 
the young fellow who made the fourth in the 
crowd. Or perhaps I ought to say it was the 
way the others acted toward him that caught 
me. 

**Maybe you’ve been in families where there 
were two or three big brothers, and then, 
ten years or so younger, one little one. 
you’ve seen the way they most likely treat the 
little fellow—always showing they think he’s 
just about right, and always chaffing him to 
keep the world from seeing it. 

“Well, that was the way Smith and Mc- 
Collum, and Haskery in particular, acted 
toward young Jimmie Green. 

“Jimmie was eighteen, and had got his full 


I was after a diving job on | 


with, and one night in the fall he started off 


after a| to Bath and shipped on a schooner just sailing 
‘‘and when I went up to} 


for New Orleans. Before he’d passed Cape 
Cod, between sickness and lonesomeness and 
*fore-the-mast hardship, he was sorry enough 
for what he’d done; and when he got in port 
he wrote home, calling himself all the hard 


| things a prodigal ever thought of himself. He 


wasn’t a bad boy, only hot-headed and a little 


| too independent. 


| 
| 


And through my getting in with | 


height, and for all he was slim and his muscles | 


hadn’t hardened yet, he had a pair of right 
husky shoveling arms. But I reckon it was 
his story as much as his age that made them 
‘big brother’ him the way they did, for he was 
a real prodigal. 





‘*He came from somewhere up in Maine. He | 


‘The answer he got from his mother was 
bitter reading. She more than forgave him, 
but a week after he’d left, his stepfather had 
been taken down with pneumonia, and he was 
now almost a month buried. And as if that 
wasn’t hard enough, whet with doctors’ bills 
and the cost of the funeral, almost every cent 


| had gone, including money that had been set 


apart to meet payments on their house. She 
was heart-broken and worrying herself to death, 
with only a little seven-year-old girl to console 
her. 

‘*That letter broke Jimmie all up, but it 
brought out the good in him, too. Naturally 
his first thought was to get back to Maine 
the quickest he could ; but being a level-headed 


|lad, he soon saw that what would help most 
And | 


was ready money. 
what awkward, 


So, in a letter filled with 
stumbling comfort the poor 


boy knew how to write, he rushed on home all | 


he had left of his wages, and set himself to 
earn more. 
make up for. his wildness—and he didn’t spare 
himself. 

‘*When Haskery happened on him he was 
doing double time at the heaviest kind of quay 
portering, and starving himself in a back street 
garret. 

*‘When the boss got his story out of him, 
the boy had to come down and tuck in a 





—what did the boss get one morning but a) 
letter from Jimmie’s little sister! However, | 
for all it nearly tickled him to death, he was 
kind of shy about it at first, even denied he’d 
had any such sentimental correspondence. 
next night after supper we caught him studying 
it off by himself. ‘Then he had to own up and 
show it to us. 

**A joke is about the quickest thing on earth 
to get people acquainted, and after that I was 
in with Haskery’s gang more and more. 

**Week added to week, and no diving call 
came, while my money was running out as 
steady as hour-glass sand. By the end of 
January I’d come to a choice between joining 
them and falling behind with old Mother 
McGuigan, which to a man with any pride 
about him wasn’t any choice at all. 

“‘T went on about the first of February; 
and why it was no trouble to get a place you’ll 
understand in a minute. 

‘‘Did you ever see a pile put down in a bed 
of quicksand? No? Well, it can’t be driven 
any more than it could be through a bed of 
elastic. 

**But one way they go about it is to key a 
hose nozzle to the end of the pile, and then 


| turn on a couple of hundred pounds’ pressure. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


He took it as some little chance to | 


Then the timber fairly drops down. 

“*And if you think of a caisson-cased bridge 
pier as just a mighty big pile, with gangs of men 
in under its hollow bottom ,—or ‘air-chamber,’— 
to scoop out the sand and let it work gradually 
down to its place on bed-rock, you’ll get a fair 
notion of ‘caisson-digging.’ 

‘*They tow that steel-sheathed gas-house out 


| into the river, anchor her true over the spot 


good square meal with him about every day. | 


And Haskery ended up by guaranteeing him 
a four-dollar-a-day job on the Eads Bridge, 


where the pier is to set, and start laying 
masonry in her. 

‘*Naturally she begins to settle, and as the 
top of the caisson gets down toward water- 
level, they keep building it up all the time, so 
the stonework can’t be flooded. 

‘*For that stonework is the pier itself, and 





But | 











the idea of the whole manceuver is to keep on 
sinking the caisson deeper and deeper with the 
weight of tier on tier of masonry, till bottom is 
reached. 

‘*Then they fill the hollow air-chamber with 
concrete, clinching the same fast to bed-rock, 
knock away the old boiler-plate shell of the 
caisson, and there you have your finished pier, 
ready to stand for ages. 

‘‘Now there’s no great difficulty in letting 
down your caisson through the water. The 
interesting time comes when you reach bottom. 
For the old Mississippi—and now and hence- 
forth I’m speaking of the Eads Bridge alone— 
has two bottoms, and you’ve got to go down 
seventy or eighty feet through the first, which 
is the dirtiest kind of muddy sand, before you 
come to the second, which is good, hard, level- 
lying limestone rock, such as a pier can settle 
on without any fear of being evicted by the 
next spring freshet. 

““Now all the time the caisson is being let 
down through the water, its hollow bottom is 
an unfurnished apartment that there’s neither 
need nor wisdom for any man to enter into; 
the walking’s not only bad, it’s risky. 

‘*But once the caisson lands on the sand its 
bottom is filled with men, and becomes the 
most important part of the whole pier engi- 
neering. Shafts have been left down to it 
through the masonry, as well as air, water and 
sand-pump pipes. And from the time the 
first sand is scooped out and sent up, on the 
shoveling work in that steel-roofed bilge-hole 
depends whether there’s going to be any bridge 
or not. 

‘*When I made the fifth in Haskery’s gang, 
the air-chamber was about fifty-five feet below 
water and twenty-five feet deep in the sand. 
There were still some forty-five feet to go 
before we would strike the rock. 

‘*The pressure had been getting in its work 
for some time. You see, the engines up above 
had to keep a strong and steady current of air 
pumping through the chamber, not only to 
keep us breathing as fresh as might be, but 
also to prevent the water from crowding up on 
us from underneath. 

‘* And the air-pumps did that, too! The lower 
rim, or ‘cutting edge,’ of the caisson was always 
a foot and a half or two feet deep in the sand, 
but the air was foreed by the pressure down 
through that sand and under the cutting edge, 
bubbling up to the surface outside. 

“Indeed, the sand we were handling wasn’t 
even wet enough to keep the sand-pump from 
getting hot, and a good stream of water from 
the top had all the time to be kept playing 
into the box we fed it from. Yet at that 
stage of the game the pressure was only at 
twenty-five, about half what we knew it would 
be later. 

‘*However, that meant twenty-five pounds 
more than an ordinary atmosphere on every 
square inch of body surface; and the three 
two-hour spells, with two hours between, that 
after the first week in February were made a 
day’s work, gave us all the chance we needed 
to feel it. 

“It was coming out of the air-lock—a little 
iron cubbyhole like an upright boiler without 
the tubes, where valves let off or took on the 
pressure by degrees—that we got it worst. We 
all began to feel it more or less, and sometimes 
on stepping out of the lock a man would be 
taken across the small of the back, and stand 
| there, clenching his teeth and groaning, for a 
good five minutes. 

‘*One day a man had to be sent from the pier 
direct to the hospital. Caisson disease, or, as 
we mostly called it, ‘the terror,’ had come— 
that was plain for all toseeand think on. There 
was two months more of work ahead, and we 
had to take the chamber twenty-five feet deeper 
than ever a caisson had been sunk before. It 
was no great shame to them if the boys began 
to drop off thicker and thicker. 

**But we five of Haskery’s gang, each having 
a grip on the others, so to speak, resolved to 
stick it out, and moreover, to take our medicine 
joking. 

**Going down to work we spoke of as ‘going 
to California’—the pressure temperature being 
twenty-five degrees or more higher than it was 
outside. Because the chamber air was too 
dense to whistle in, Haskery said we ought to 
complain about it to Captain Eads. 

‘And the fact that it was next thing to 
impossible to blow out a candle down below, 
the boss furthermore said ought to be pointed 
out as a great saving in matches. He said 


|he’d always noticed that the Lill for matches 


was a great strain on most dark-room ‘engi- 
neering. 

‘*Having a pressure spasm we called ‘putting 
on a Grecian bend,’ for that was a woman’s 
fashion in those times. And when one of us 
was hit, the others helped him out the best 
they could—he being the first to start the joke 
about it afterward. 

‘*Most of all, though, what kept us from let- 
ting the terror get too much on our nerves was 
the fun we had out of Haskery and his letter- 
writing to Jimmie’s little sister,—Maud, her 
name was,—for she sent word to Jimmie, 
‘Wouldn’t Mr. Haskery write to her, because 
hadn’t she written to him?’ And then he 
just naturally had to do it. 

‘Now although the boss wasn’t given to 
asking any one’s advice about most things, in 
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that business he was ready to take counsel 
wherever he could get it; and we weren’t mean 
and grouchy about giving it to him, either. 
We put in a whole evening on his first letter. 
Smith gave it to him as the solemn voice of 
experience that he’d better be mighty cautious, 
for the breach of promise courts weren’t the 
kind of thing a man could take chances on 
nowadays. 

‘*McCollum was strong on the contrary. He 
held that if Haskery hung back, Maud would 
see his unmanly fears, and turn him down in 
the next letter. He advised the boss to be free 
and unsparing of ardent sentiments. 

‘**Of course, as a matter of fact,’ he said, 
‘from what I know of women, she’s more than 
likely fooling you, anyway. It’s twice as likely 
she’s got a fellow sitting across the aisle from 
her in the Second Reader, and is only using you 
to lead him on. But just supposing she ain’t, 
you can’t be too fervent.’ 

‘*Under this chaffing the boss was sheepish, 
but always good-natured; and when the little 
girl answered his letter, and he had to write 
her another, we got more fun out of it than 
ever. 

‘*But fool as we might, the pressure was 
gradually tightening its grip on us, and working 
in the chamber got to be brutal hard business. 
At noon on the fifteenth, on coming out of the 
lock, we found a circle round a poor fellow 
who was curled over like the dashboard of a 
cutter, with every muscle in his body taut as a 
tow-rope and his face clay-gray. And the next 
morning the report came from the hospital that 
it looked like permanent paralysis this time. 
But caisson disease was a new thing to the 
doctors then, and for a long time it bothered 
them. 

“One fact they soon did find out, though, was 
that the warmth of a sub- 
marine’s underclothing made 
a heap of difference; and 
they told us to put on the 
heaviest underwear we could 
get. And that brought about 
some vigorous handling for 
Jimmie, for while all the 
rest of us got double- 
thickness flannels, he would 
not buy them on any 
arguing. 

‘*So that night we let him 
go up to bed first, and 
then we held a little con- 
ference. 

‘**T reekon since talking 
seems to be no good, it’s for 
us to try something else,’ 
says Haskery, ugly-jawed 
and determined. ‘We all 
know why he won’t get the 
flannels, boys. Now as we 
are kind of parents and 
guardians to him, the ques- 
tion is, are we going to see 
to it that he keeps safe and 
warm ?” 

“And we said, ‘I guess 
we are, Haskery !’ 

“Then we started up- 
stairs. Well, in about three 
shakes we had the boy 
spread-eagled on his bed, 
and into the extra suit I’d 
just brought home. And 
in three shakes more we’d 
peeled them off again, and 
had drawn on Haskery’s 
second pair in their place. 

***And now,’ says the 
boss, ‘we don’t need to tell 
you that it ain’t manners 
to offer back flannels once 
you’ve worn them.’ 


‘*The lad was hurt in his 0 <i 4 
feelings some at first, but — 
finally he decided to take it as % 
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it was meant. And the num- 
ber of thin-clad men hit in 
the next few days showed him the wisdom of it. 

“Yet what we suffered in the next two 
weeks we forgot in getting to bed-rock. We 
sickened in the choking heat; we never knew 
what it was not to be dog-tired; we ached 
without cease under a weight that was like a 
ball and chain to neck and arms and legs. But 
every night the rock was a little nearer. 

“‘Our heads were going round in one eternal 
calculation—four hundred and fifty square yards 
of caisson base, with the sand-pump taking its 
twenty-five cubic yards every two hours’ spell! 
The old gas-house above us, filled with its 


W. fF. STECHER 


mighty pyramid of granite, seemed to hold back | 


sullen and growling, but we never let it rest. 
By feet and inches down and down and down 
we took her; and on the twenty-eighth one 
cutting edge grated on the limestone. 


** Both engineers and a dozen men were}. 


knocked out that day, but the guns were going off 
and the whistles blowing and the flags waving. 
And every caisson hand that wasn’t in the 
hospital was telling himself the worst was over. 
He’d taken all the pressure he’d have to take, 
and had come through it; the tension would 
ease off as the body got used to it. 

‘Five weeks more would see the rest of the 
sand sent up and the whole air-chamber full of 
concrete, gripping the pier to the rock. It’d 
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upon and feel good. Well, it didn’t turn out | 
like that. 
“The old Mississippi had been storing up a 








little surprise for us. It waited a day or two, 
till we’d settled down for those level-going, 
finishing weeks, and then it began to rise!’’ 











iF ]°® six lonely weeks Ned Talbot had 
been trapping along the upper St. 
Lucie. There had been no particular 
reason for his paying a visit to the settlement 
except to break the monotony of camp life, 
and Talbot found himself able to endure that. 

But what he would not do for himself he 
was willing to do for his dogs. When the little 
red jiggers got into Jessie’s ears, he started 
immediately down the river trail for a supply 
of Uncle George’s ‘‘insect ointment,’’ the desul- 
tory manufacture of which formed the old 
negro’s sole business. 

He started late, and it was past noon before 
he reached Uncle George’s shack. The two 
old people were just sitting down to possum 
and roasted yams, and the perfume of the dinner 
was all that was necessary to second their hos- 
pitable proposal to set a plate for Talbot. 

The possum was done to a nicety. Through 
the cracks in his brown, crisped skin the white 
fat laughed unctuously, and he dripped like 
a full sponge as Uncle George turned him about 
in the platter. 

**T haven’t had anything as good as this for 











a long time, Uncle George,’’ said Talbot, plying 


**No, sah. 
the old negro. ‘*Mus’ be mighty lonesome, 
too, feedin’ all by yo’self. You been gone a 
right smart time, sah.’’ 

‘*Any news in town since I left?’’ asked 
Talbot, taking another sugary yam. 

“Yas, sah. Dey’s been a heap o’ news 
sagashitatin’ round, but I disremember exactly 
what it is.’’ 

**De cireus’s been yere,’’ suggested Aunt Lily, 
somewhat reprovingly. 
| “Oh, it has, has it?’’ said Talbot. ‘‘Circuses 
| don’t often favor this town.’’ 

“No, sah. And I reckon dey’s through 
favorin’. fo’ good an’ all. Dey cert’nly done 
bus’ her wide open.’’ 

“*Who bust her open ?”” 
‘*Nate Reynolds and his gang, sah. It was | 
de corn whisky done it, I reckon. Dey was 
pirutin’ round mighty obstrepolus befo’ dey | 
cut de ropes. Dere was de bigges’ kin’ of a 
fight right den. De cages got broke, an’ dey 
ain’t cotched some of de animiles yet. Doan’ | 
look like dey would, neither, ’cause de circus is | 
done gone.’’ 





| said Talbot, lightly. 
be something any caisson man could look back | jiggers Joomed larger than elephants. 


‘That was very reprehensible of Reynolds,’’ 
In his eyes, just then, | 
“Well, 


8 
WHAT SEEMED TO 


BE THE IMPRESSION 
OF A HUMAN HAND. 


knife and fork assiduously. | 
I reckon dat’s right,’’ beamed | like a platform. He attacked this with his 


Uncle George, if you’ll get the stuff ready, I 
reckon I’ll start. Looks like I’d get wet before 
I get back.’’ 


With a sardine can full of the ointment in his | 


pocket, Talbot started on his return to camp. 
The afternoon sky was rapidly growing black 
with low, greasy rainclouds. The dust aroused 


by Talbot’s steps fell on the road again close | 


behind his heels. Not a breath of air stirred 
the long needles of the pines. The mocking- 
birds that had cheered his coming had fled to 
the hammocks. 

He had been walking the better part of 
two hours when the first low grow] of thunder 
broke the oppressive quiet. He was near the 
end of the road, where it dwindled away among 
the trees to the little trodden foot-path. Six 
miles up the path lay the camp. 

The long journey through the semitropical 
storm did not appeal to Talbot, and he resolved 
to spend the night at the abandoned Walton 
plantation. In the dim light he saw its broken 
fences just ahead. 

The place had been a pretentious one in its 
day, but the great freeze of 1889-90 had ruined 
its master and driven him to 
humbler quarters. The black- 
ened skeletons of the orange- 
trees across the way were all 
that remained of the ninety- 
thousand-dollar grove. Some 
scattering wild trees had sprung 
up, and their boughs, now white 


with bloom, gleamed among 
their dead kindred like votive 
garlands. 


On the front walk weeds and 
shrubs elbowed one another for 
existence. The dilapidated ve- 
randa was full of pitfalls for the 
unwary foot. Talbot stepped 
across it, and passing through 
the short hall, entered what had 
once been the drawing-room. 

The house had a warm, stag- 
nant atmosphere, and a strange, 
arresting smell quite distinct 
from the heavy mingled odors 
of orange-flowers and rotting 
vegetation that was blown in 
through the broken windows. 

Talbot struck a match, and 
in the light of the cheery flame 
looked about him. 

At one end of the room was 
a fireplace, with the remains of 
charred wood lying in the ashes. 
Fragments of laths and plaster 
and dead leaves littered the floor. 
The ceiling bellied like a wind- 
filled sail. One corner of it had 
given way entirely, and a wide 
aperture showed the blackness 
of the regions above. 

As the match flame dwindled, 
Talbot’s hound, young Beppo, 
pressed against his master’s leg, 
the muscles across his peaked 
head wrinkling suspiciously. 

Talbot gathered several hand- 
fuls of leaves and laths and 
heaped them in the fireplace. 
When these were burning 
brightly, he looked about for 
some larger pieces of wood to 
nourish the blaze. Below the wide break in 
the corner a portion of the ceiling hung down 





clasp-knife, feeding the fire with a bit at a 
time, while the growing light gradually brought 
out every unwholesome detail of the decay that 
had fastened upon the room. 

It was still sullenly dark above, however, 
and Beppo, who had regained some of his usual 
animation with the growing blaze, seemed to 
resent this fact. He stepped gingerly beneath 
the hole, and raising an inquisitive nose, inhaled 
dubiously. Then the fretful line along his 
spine erected itself in a little ridge. 

In spite of himself Talbot experienced a feeling 
of irritation. He pushed the dog away with 
his foot and looked up; but the patch of shadow 
was impenetrable. His gaze shifted toward 
the wall, and suddenly remained fixed, held by 
a mark so suggestive that for a moment his 
heart tripped in its beating. 

A patch of some velvety fungus had spread 
its fine nap over the plaster. In the center of 
this was what seemed to be the impression 
of a human hand. There was the print of the 
ball of the thumb and the shallow furrows 
where the fingers had lain. A large, square 
hand it had been. 

Talbot eyed it a moment breathlessly. Then 
he stepped nearer. The blaze in the fireplace 
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flickered and the resemblance vanished. It was 
| nothing but a fancy, afterall. ‘‘Sho!’’ breathed 
| Talbot. as 











‘*That had me winging! 
He smiled and tossed the lath he had been cut- 
A sigh of wind came through 
the window to the east. A cabbage-palm outside 
drew its fans fingeringly along the eaves. Then 
the first fat drops of rain struck the roof like 
resonant and measured taps on a drum. 

The beat of them quickened as a drummer 
quickens the movement of his sticks until the 
tattoo blended into one rolling volume of sound 
that filled the ear. It made the rotten shell 
seem cozy by contrast. ‘Talbot stretched him- 
self near the fire, his gun by his side, and 
pillowed his head on his coat with a sense of 
| comfort that he had not felt a moment before. 

For some reason, however, he could not sleep. 
The last stick in the fireplace snapped and threw 
up a momentary point of flame that sank to 
a greenish-red spot of combustion. Almost 
immediately Beppo got up from his place at 
his master’s feet and slunk toward the door. 

**Come here, you fool pup!’’ said Talbot. 

But the slow pit-pat of the hound’s footsteps 
| did not stop, and Talbot heard him go out on 
| the veranda. 

There was something there within the four 
walls of the house besides himself. As the 
conviction broke in upon him in a rush, Talbot 
sat up quickly and swept a handful of the dried 
leaves he had gathered for a mattress upon the 
embers. As they caught fairly and a small, 
ruddy blaze illumined the room, his gaze swept 
it instantly. It was as empty as before. 

With an odd, premonitory feeling of reluctance, 
he raised his eyes slowly until they stared 
directly at the yawning hole in the ceiling. 
Not a muscle of his body moved ; but his breath 
escaped from between his teeth in a sharp little 
gasp. 

A face, with its human likeness made more 
terrifying by the vague, wild-beast body farther 
in the shadow, looked down at him with crafty, 
deep-set eyes, above which the naked brows 
were set in speculative furrows. It was a huge, 
circular face, with great, flat, leathery cheeks. 
A broken ring of coarse red hair encircled it. 
Hair of the same rusty hue covered the thick 
arms down to the hands, which, black and 
powerful, clutched the edge of the gap. 

The mutual scrutiny lasted but a moment. 
Then Talbot jerked his gun to his shoulder; 
but as his finger crooked on the trigger the little 
fire went out. 

Although conscious that the ivory bead was 
not absolutely on the mark, he could not 
restrain his twitching nerves. The gun went 
off with a resounding crash and a spurt of flame. 
There was a rattle of plaster, followed by a 
heavy thud. But Talbot had no desire to inves- 
tigate the result of his shot. 

He sprang forward in the darkness, and 
brought up violently against a solid shape, 
apparently trying, like himself, to gain the 
doorway. The shock threw them both to the 
floor, the beast on top of the man. 

He felt for a moment the pressure of a broad 
chest and two tremendously long arms. Then 
the creature drew itself slowly away. Talbot 
| had almost got upon his feet when a handlike 
paw shot out and caught his left wrist in a grip 
| that numbed the whole arm. 
| Talbot felt his hand drawn quickly and irre- 
sistibly forward. The next moment he uttered 
a cry of pain and horror, for the sharp teeth 
of the beast met on the bones of his fingers with 
a savage crunch. 

He dashed his free hand into the half-seen 
face of his opponent. His knuckles slipped 
from the tough, greasy skin. He struck again 
as fruitlessly. The third blow caught the 
creature squarely on his sunken nostrils, and 
he released Talbot’s hand with a grunt. 

As the man sprang back on the defensive the 
beast turned aside, and using his long arms like 
crutches, shuffled rapidly toward the door. 

Uncertain whether the affair had ended or 
not, Talbot groped hastily about until his 
hands came in contact with the gun. Slipping 
a cartridge into the empty chamber, he walked 
cautiously to the door. The veranda was bare 
and rain-swept. Both Beppo and the creature 
had disappeared. 

After a moment of hesitation he stepped out 
on the sodden grass and went to the corner 
of the house. As he did so a great bolt of 
electricity shot from zenith to horizon, and in 
the weird, bluish light he saw the beast half- 
way up a magnolia within a few paces of him. 

As darkness came again he heard the great 
brute leap to the ground and scramble away 
into the desolate grove. Then, except for the 
storm sounds, there was silence. 

Certain confused memories of his school geog- 
raphy told Talbot that the creature was the 
great Borneo ape, or orang-utan. The rounded 
shoulders and massive chest had held the com- 
bined strength of two men. Talbot wondered, 
with a quick, involuntary look about him, if any 
more such beasts had escaped from the circus. 

Presently Beppo came mincing up to him from 
somewhere out of the shadows. The expression 
on his puppy face was such a ludicrous mixture 
of fear and hope that Talbot laughed. 

‘*Yes, he’s gone, old fellow,’’ he said. ‘‘But 
just the same, you and I’ll go back to Jessie 
and Ripper to-night, wet or no wet. It'll be 
mighty restful to know there’s nothing between 
me and the clouds but a few pine edgings.’’ 


ting into the fire. 
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LAUNCHING THE “CONNECTICUT. 





CURRENT TOPICS. 


he man who votes according to his convictions 

next ‘Tuesday will have a right to celebrate 
three weeks from ‘Thursday, whether his candi- 
date wins or not. Conscience in politics, the 
safeguard of the home, helps to make Thanks- 
giving possible. 


Du" the Peace Congress in Boston one of 
the oldest members of the American Peace 
Society published in facsimile his certificate of 
membership, dated January 28, 1871. It was 
signed by the vice-president, a Quaker named 
John G. Whittier. 


he infant tsarevitch has begun his royal 

functions already. The other day his father 
and mother took him to Reval to inspect the 
Baltie fleet before its departure for the far East. 
A full account of his remarks on that occasion 
has not yet reached this country, but it is safe 
to guess that if he spoke he tried to say ‘‘good, 
good,’’ but failed to add the final consonant to 
the word. 


| poser peor of the spread of civilization in dis- 
tant parts of the world come in many guises. 
One of the most cheering is in an advertisement 
in an Alaskan paper: ‘‘Poplar Street Bath 
House; hot and cold baths, Friday and Satur- 
day, twenty-five cents; extra baths through the 
week, fifty cents.’’ Evidently enough Alaskans 
have passed the ‘‘once a week’’ stage to make 
it worth while to advertise these ‘‘extra bath’’ 
facilities. - 

octor Adamkiewies recently read a paper 

before a society in England, in which he 
discussed the question, ‘‘Is Cancer Heredi- 
tary ?’’ In German this title reads, ‘‘ Ist der 
Krebs erblich?’’ A printer’s error changed 
“‘erblich’’ to ‘‘erdlich.’” The next day the 
London Times correctly translated the mis- 
printed phrase with its title, “‘Is the Crab a 
Land Animal?’’ The mistake is almost as 
amusing as an Irish bull. 
6 pone inform us that leg-of-mutton 

sleeves are coming in again. It will not 
take much more cloth to make them than has 
been required for the style which is displaced. 
‘The puff gradually descended from the shoulder. 
It stopped at the elbow a season or two; then 
it slipped down to the wrist, and when it was 
in danger of dropping to the ground the dress- 
makers rescued it and have stuck it up on the 
shoulder again. Those thrifty women who 
keep their old gowns may now take the gowns 
of 1894 out of the closet and again be in the 
height of fashion. 


perme Payne was the third 
Cabinet officer in twenty years to die in 
office. William Windom died suddenly while 
Secretary of the Treasury under President 
Harrison, and Walter Q. Gresham died while 
he was Secretary of State under President 
Cleveland. One has to go back only a few 
weeks more than twenty years to reach 
the date when Charles J. Folger, President 
Arthur’s Secretary of the Treasury, died. 
Daniel Manning, Cleveland’s Secretary of the 
Treasury, died a few months after resigning 
from office on account of ill health ; but he must 
not be included in the list of those who have 
died in harness. Changes in the Cabinet are 
so frequent that a man in normal health usually 
lives out the two or three years which is about 
the average term of service. 
woe of one religious denomination in the 
United States decline to vote because the 
name of God is not mentioned in the Constitu- 
tion. In Italy the Roman Catholics are forbid- 
den to vote because the secular government has 
seized the city of Rome and the papal states 
and deprived the Pope of temporal power. It 
was thought by some persons that the new 
Pope would not insist on the order issued by 
his predecessor, but a cardinal has assured the 
Associated Press that special attention is to be 
called to the order shortly before the approach- 
ing general election in Italy. Less than one-half 
ot the Italian Catholics have in the past respected 
the wish of the Pope in this respect, and it 
is not likely that the number will be largely 
increased this year. 


hree new battle-ships were recently launched 
within fifteen days of one another, namely, 
the Connecticut at the Brooklyn Navy- Yard, 
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the Nebraska in Washington and the Georgia 
in Maine. These ships are of the largest and 
most powerful type yet constructed for the 
American navy. The Connecticut is of sixteen 
thousand tons’ displacement, and the Nebraska 
and the Georgéa are a little under fifteen thou- 
sand tons. Each of them will carry four twelve- 
inch guns, eight eight-inch and twelve six-inch 
guns, besides many small bore rapid-fire and 
automatic guns. The Connecticut is to make 
eighteen knots an hour and the other two nine- 
teen knots. This speed is so great that it will 
be practically impossible for the war-ships of 
any other nation to escape them. Consequently 
these three ships are potent peace arguments. 


* © 


THE STARS. 


Serene and patient in their conscious light, 
The eternal jewels of the short-lived night. 
Mary Mapes Dodge. 


* © 


THE MOTIVE BEHIND THE VOTE. 


ext Tuesday fourteen million, perhaps 
N sixteen million, men will cast their votes 

for the various candidates for office. 
All argument addressed to them will cease on 
Saturday night, and the remaining time will 
be occupied with preparation to bring out the 
full party vote. 

There are probably five million boys not old 
enough to vote, who next week will look with 
envy on their elders. It is not too early for 
them to think about what the right of suffrage 
signifies. When looked at aright the exercise 
of that right is pretty serious business. What 
else does vox populi, vox Dei mean than that 
the freeman’s will is the will of God? 

The youth whose ideals are still in the plastic 
state may well give some thought to this before 
he casts his first vote. It is not enough that a 
boy should vote as his father does. It is dis- 
graceful when an old politician advises a young 
politician to join the party in the majority in 
the city where he lives simply because it is the 
majority party. It is unfortunately true that 
in many large cities, and in small towns as 
well, young men occasionally attach themselves 
to the majority party for selfish reasons; but 
such men never rise high. 

The great men have fought for great prin- 
ciples, and in many cities and states, and in 
the nation itself, they have thereby transformed 
minorities into majorities. The motive behind 
the vote is what counts in the long run. It is 
of vital importance that the young men who 
are to rule this country thirty years hence— 
those who are too young to vote this year— 
should understand that mere success at the polls 
is not the chief thing for which a man should 
work. 

When such success means merely the triumph 
of a shifty opportunism, a group of politicians 
may profit by the offices, but the nation will 
suffer. The patriotic voter is he who looks 
beyond the present and supports those policies 
which, after careful reflection, he believes will 
be for the greatest good of the whole country. 
There are already millions of such patriotic 
voters, but there must be millions more growing 
up to take their places, else, to vary Lincoln’s 
words, free government will perish from the 


earth. 
* & 


IDEALS OF DUTY. 


ome years ago a German chemist, investi- 
S gating the relations of crops to soil, dis- 

covered the wonderful work which certain 
benevolent microbes perform in enriching the 
ground. His experiments explained the phe- 
nomenon of inereased harvests of grain or 
potatoes on soil which has produced peas, 
beans, clover, or other leguminous crops the 
year before. The microbes were found to be 
agencies for capturing free nitrogen from the 
air; and as they take more than the plants 
they serve can use, a part remains in the soil 
for the next crop. 

Another German tried to give practical value 
to this discovery by cultivating and distributing 
the microbes, but failed. Then a young scientist 
of the United States Department of Agriculture 
took up the matter and carried it to complete 
success. The government now makes, at a cost 
of four cents, a little cake of fertilizing microbes 
which will increase the yield of worn-out land 
from twenty to sixty per cent. ; and the cakes 
are distributed free to American farmers. 

They are distributed free by reason of the 
high ideal of public service which Doctor Moore 
entertains. When he had perfected his discovery 
he patented it, and then deeded the patent to 
the Department of Agriculture, to be held in 
trust for the whole American people. No one 
can estimate the value of the gift. It may even 
turn out to be greater than that of any gift any 
one man has ever made, for it may be the first 
step in effecting a permanent increase of the 
crops of the world. 

The Companion has already remarked upon 
the Spartan idea of duty which animated the 
members of the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
who explored the Klondike region of Alaska. 
The gold-fields which have since enriched thou- 
sands of men were theirs by right of discovery 
had they seen fit to stake their claims, but 
their code of honor would not permit. 

The act of Dr. Nils Finsen, who placed his 
cure for the dread disease, lupus, at the free 





disposal of his elite is an instance of similar 
high-mindedness, but only what is expected of 
the medical profession, which has so nobly 
maintained its traditions of personal honor; 
and in many countries and many walks of life 
similar cases are constantly coming to light. 

They are good to hear and good to record, for 
they serve to strengthen and to keep sweet one’s 
faith in human nature. 
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LIFE AND DEATH. 


A good strife and no great regret to leave it, 
A still night—and the far red lights of home. 
Hi. H. Bashford. 
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BEAUTY BY HOUSEWORK. 


writer whose useful mission is to tell 
A women how they can make the most of 

themselves physically has been counting 
up the development exercises that one does, or 
might, take while busy with her housework. 
For example, she enlarges her chest and arms 
by using a carpet -sweeper, strengthens her 
back and broadens her shoulders by making 
beds, and improves the shape of her wrists 
and hands by kneading dough. 

She might round her hips and perfect her 
waist line by using her feet instead of her hands 
as opportunity offers, as when shutting the 
oven door. Ironing tends to make her arms 
round and firm; but that end would be more 
surely attained if occasionally, while she waited 
for the iron to cool, she would straighten her 
back and hold the iron at arm’s length, using 
it as a dumb-bell. A proper carriage of the 
body is desirable, anyway, and few kinds of 
work really necessitate postures that invite 
cramped lungs and rounded shoulders. 

The hardest work, ‘‘that which makes one 
breathe heavily,’’ brings its special benefit, 
provided one breathes deeply and _ breathes 
pure air. But to supplement all such physical 
means of grace, says our adviser, a woman 
should rest, absolutely rest, for fifteen minutes 
a day, loosen her garments and stretch herself 
at full length. ‘“‘That is the treatment that 
fends off wrinkles.’’ 

What of the occasions when a woman must 
wield a broom or bend over a wash-tub or over 
a frying-pan upon the kitchen range? These 
are toils that tax her strength and seem to make 
little direct return of physical good, yet they 
may be carried on under hygienic conditions. 

The comforting fact remains that most of the 
work a housekeeper doves involves just such 
exercises as a teacher of physical culture or a 
‘* beauty doctor’? would prescribe for her. 
There is no reason why she should not be 
more beautiful, as well as more useful, than 
the idlers of her sex. She generally is. 


* © 
THE FIRST RETURNS. 


anagers at party headquarters, and others 
M within reach of the telegraphic bulletins 
on election night, will find it easy to 
tell the result when only a small fraction of the 
country has reported. They will first scan 
intently the earliest returns from New York. 
If that state votes for Mr. Roosevelt his election 
will be taken for granted. If it votes against 
him, all eyes will turn toward the other so-called 
doubtful states, notably Indiana, New Jersey, 
West Virginia and Wisconsin. 

In 1896 the Chicago returns were the most 
important. They showed early in the evening 
how Illinois had voted, and that state’s position 
was so typical of that of others that the grand 
result was no longer in doubt. But usually 
New York is the center of interest, as it will 
be this year. Fortunately its decision can be 
known about as promptly as that of any state 
in the Union. 

Not far from one-half of New York’s millions 
live in the great city. The returns of a few 
precincts show the prevailing ratio between the 
parties, and the vote of the whole city may 
then be computed_with approximate accuracy. 
The ‘‘up-state’’ returns, somewhat slower in 
coming, are susceptible of the same reckoning. 
An election in New York must be exceptionally 
close not to make the outcome entirely clear by 
ten o’clock, even though the complete figures 
are a day longer in arriving. 

Although New York has not absolutely turned 
the scale as often as most people suppose, its 
thirty-nine electoral votes prove a substantial 
contribution to the column of any party. It 
has voted for the successful candidate in every 
election since 1876. In most cases he would 
have had a majority of electoral votes without 
New York, yet he probably would not have 
been successful unless the currents of public 
opinion which carried New York for him had 
affected the vote in other states. 
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CHANGES IN THE MAPS. 


ome things are fixed. The multiplication 
S table, for example, has not been revised 

since it was made, and no education re- 
former, however radical, proposes to amend it. 
But the geography of 1890 is not the geography 
taught in school nor that which is studied in 
the office to-day. There have been many 


changes in the political and physical divisions 
of the earth in the past fourteen years. 


It has 














been suggested in one city that the study of 
Manchuria be postponed till the present unset- 


tled state there is cleared up. If one began to 
postpone study for such reasons, it would be 
difficult to decide where to stop, for overnight 
the latest and most accurate geographical knowl- 
edge may become out of date. That happened 
just a year ago, when the Republic of Panama 
was set up. 

‘Ten-year-old maps of Africa are out of date. 
The Dutch republics have become British colo- 
nies, and many other changes have taken place. 
Maps of the West Indies and of Asia, that are not 
yet old, need revision, as Cuba and Porto Rico 
have ceased to belong to Spain, and the Philip- 
pine Islands have become American. 

Tocome to the United States itself, Oklahoma 
did not appear on any map until 1890, and 
the maps made next year may show Arizona 
and New Mexico as one state instead of two 
territories. 

But the changes are not all political. The 
shape of Mont Pelé in Martinique has been 
affected by a volcanic eruption. The course of 
the Yazoo River has been shifted to give 
Vicksburg a water-front to take the place of 
that which it lost when the Mississippi left the 
city two miles inland. Only about a month 
ago the Rio Grande left Brownsville, ‘Texas, 
and returned to its old bed. But the Rio 
Grande changes its course so often that the 
United States and Mexico, finding it difficult 
to keep track of the shifting international 
boundary, have set up stones to mark the per- 
manent border between the two countries. 

The map-makers cannot prevent their maps 
from getting out of date in this way, and they 
have to print new ones. Those of France and 
Germany produce more satisfactory maps than 
their American competitors, even when the 
Americans try to reproduce the foreign maps. 
The best produced here are those issued by the 


government. 
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artholdi,the French sculptor who died the other 

day, is best known in the United States by 
his statue of “Liberty Enlightening the World,” 
which stands in New York harbor. But another 
and smaller monument by him appeals to the 
imaginative soul with much greater force than 
does that. It is in a burial-ground in Kolmar, 
Bartholdi’s native village in Alsace, and marks the 
graves of the soldiers who fought to save Alsace 
to France. A correspondent of the Boston 7'ran- 
script, who was guided to the burial-ground by the 
local innkeeper, has described the remarkable 
sculpture. “There on the ground,” he writes, 
“was a bronze slab upheaved from below at one 
corner by a convulsive effort of the spirit of the 
tomb. There was no face or form, but a bare arm 
in bronze protruding from a shoulder with a half- 
disclosed neck, swollen with the agony of the 
strain, stretched out from beneath with wild 
despair to clutch a sword of Spartan length on 
the slab just beyond the tips of the fingers bent 
in the tension of the supreme struggle.” The 
meaning is so clear and so thrilling that it needs 
no explanation. One will have to search long 
before he finds in sculptured stone or bronze a 
more eloquent expression of what love of country 
signifies. 


few weeks ago The Companion, in an article 

on the vote of the electors of President and 
Vice-President, remarked that if no candidate for 
President receives a majority of electoral votes, 
“the election goes to the House of Representa- 
tives—a situation which has occurred but once.” 
This was strictly true, but a correspondent thinks 
—and we agree with him—that it should be men- 
tioned that one other election went to the House 
of Representatives not because no candidate, but 
because twd candidates had a majority of elec- 
toral votes. Under the Constitution as it was 
originally adopted the electors voted for two 
persons for President; he who received the most, 
being a majority of the whole, became President, 
and the next highest became Vice-President. If 
two persons received the same number of votes, 
being a majority, then the choice between them 
fell to the House of Representatives. Such a 
situation occurred in 1800, when Thomas Jefferson 
and Aaron Burr each received a majority of elec- 
toral votes, and the same number. Jefferson 
was chosen President, and Burr became Vice- 
President. The Constitution was amended before 
the election of 1808. 


lans for irrigating the deserts of southwestern 
Arizona and southern California by means of 
water diverted from the Colorado River are said to 
have met with a temporary check in the discovery 
that the necessary works will be in violation of 
the Gadsden treaty with Mexico. When, to avoid 
difficulties raised by the treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo, Minister Gadsden purchased on behalf 
of the United States the strip of land south of the 
Gila River, now known by his name, a clause in 
the purchase treaty stipulated that the restrictions 
formerly imposed upon the Gila should be trans- 
ferred to the Colorado, thus assuring navigation 
of that river to both nations as far as it is a 
national boundary. In furtherance of this each 
country pledged itself not to construct works of 
any sort, even in aid of new methods of navigation, 
which might jeopardize the use or freedom of the 
river. Before the diversion can be made, there- 
fore, either a modification of the treaty or a special 
consent of the Mexican government must be 
obtained, permitting Uncle Sam to withdraw the 
water needed for irrigation. 
n the day of his departure from this country 
the secretary of the Peace Conference said 
that he hoped that the nations of the world, for 
the sake of securing international peace, would 
join in a federation similar to that of the United 
States of America. The dream of a parliament of 
man and a federation of the world is not new; 
but it is nearer realization than ever before. 
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Observers of the signs of the times have noted 
the tendency to enlarge the boundaries of the 
existing nations by the absorption of little states. 
The first result of consolidation is always the 
removal of ground for international disputes. The 
German federation has made for peace ; the unifi- 
cation of Italy put an end to petty wars; the 
spread of Russian power over a large part of 
Asia stopped border raids and insurrections; 
and the imperial federation plan proposed by 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain for the strengthening of 
the British empire is the greatest peace move of 
recent years. The big nation is taking the place 
of the small one, and the next step in the develop- 
ment of government “trusts” might well be a 
“gentleman’s agreement” between the big nations 
for the arbitration of their disputes. The business 
trusts have eliminated competition,—some people 
think too thoroughly,—and the government trusts 
might follow their example. Indeed, Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie has recently proposed that two or three 
big powers unite to force the rest of the world to 
behave itself. Whatever the outcome may be, 
the world is fast learning that war does not pay. 
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ONE WAY TO MOVE. 


he Codmans were planning to move. They 

were going to occupy a new house in a some- 
what select neighborhood, and were anxious to 
make a good beginning, a favorable impression. 
New furniture would have helped, but there was 
not much money to spare, so they must make the 
most of what they had. 

“I can improve the looks of that old sofa, for 
one thing,” said Mr. Codman, meditatively. “I’ve 
been meaning for a long time to cobble that back, 
but it’s easy to neglect such chores, you know, 
unless something like this comes up to kind of 
give you a start.” 

“T know,” Mrs. Codman answered. “Then 
there’s that sideboard drawer without a handle, 
and those loose brackets on the hall stand, and 
serews lacking, as you might say, here and there 
all over the house. You patch and the girls and I 
will polish, and we sha’n’t be so ashamed to see 
the furniture on the wagons.” 

That was the beginning. The end seemed far 
off when Mr. Codman, having successfully tinkered 
the furniture that was in sight and use, dived into 
the attic, and with frequent repetitions raised the 
question, “What are we going to do with this?” 

“This” was as often as not some piece that had 
been put away to await small repairs that might 
save it to usefulness. Mr. Codman made the 
repairs now, and the rest of the family played 
their parts at upholstering and varnishing and 
polishing. They quite fell in love with the results. 

Toward the last of this period of reconstruction 
generous Mrs. Codman even cleaned house, in 
order that, as she expressed it, the next tenant 
might “start fair.” When everything was spick 
and span and shining, the family gathered their 
new-old possessions and disposed them in the 
most effective places, “just to see how it would 
look.” There were many chances for rearrange- 
ment because there was so much material. The 
Codmans wondered that they had never realized 
their riches. 

Then the blow fell. Yet, strangely enough, Mr. 
Codman almost smiled as he told the news. 

“Guess we won’t move yet a while,” he said. 
“Jerris has sold the new house—sold it right out 
from under us.” He glanced round the circle to 
note the effect of his communication. 

“T don’t care,” said Mrs. Codman, placidly. 

“Well, to tell the truth, I’m glad,” Mr. Codman 
confessed. “I don’t believe we could find a place 
that would seem so much like home tous. Then 
again,” he added, proudly, “‘we’ve got a lot of nice 
furniture, and we wouldn’t want to have it smashed 
up.” 

“T’ve been thinking, John,” said Mrs. Codman, 
“that I don’t know as I shall ever want to move 
unless we get burned out. I’ve been learning 
how to gain all the advantages of moving without 
any of the disadvantages. It’s just to fix up the 
furniture and change it around.” 
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SOUVENIRS OF TRAVEL. 


eggy swept back into the drawer the last of 

the pretty things from abroad which she had 
been displaying to her chum, and uttered a little 
soft sigh which Patty mistook for one of mere 
content. 

“You may well be satisfied,” said she. ‘“You’ve 
chosen perfectly. There’s nothing there you'll 
tire of. Everything is just right.” 

Peggy sighed again, and this time Patty recog- 
nized the sound for one of pensiveness. “Well,” 
she queried, “is anything wrong? Do you wish 
anything was something else?” 

“Oh, no,” said Peggy. “The souvenirs I’ve 
brought home are all right. I’m only wondering 
about the ones I’ve left behind. 

“It's this way, you see. We were travelling in 
Italy, and everything seemed to go wrong during 
the whole trip. Our compartment in the train 
was crowded, and there was a sick Italian gentle- 
man in it, and a mother with two fretful children, 
and an enormously fat woman all velvet and heavy 
perfumes, and a sharp-featured Scotch lady, and 
ourselves. We were off time, and it was bad 
weather and the roof leaked, and we smothered 
with the windows down and got cinders and chills 
with them open; and it was horrid every way. 

“Then, to cap the climax, we got stuck in a 
tunnel, and the fat woman and the babies and the 
sick Italian developed four separate, severe and 
entirely different varieties of panic, 


tug us out again; and by that time the gas and 
smoke had made us all sick together. I tried 
to behave decently through it all, of course, but 
there didn’t seem to be much I could do, and I 
was never more surprised in my life than when, 
as we were getting out at last at the station, the 
Scotch lady laid a light forefinger on my arm and 
her face was perfectly delightful when she smiled. 

“*T don’t know who ye are, young leddy,’ said 
she, ‘and maybe ye’ll think me impairtinent; and 
then maybe again ye’ll like to know that your 
pleasant face and kind ways will be one of the 
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souvenirs of travel an old woman with a good | 
memory is like to keep this many a year.’ 

“Wasn’t it sweet of her? Wasn’tit pretty? I 
never had a compliment I cared for so much—only 
—only—it’s set me such a dreadfully high standard 
to live up to ever after! Don’t you see, I can’t 
think only of the souvenirs | bring away with me 
any more; I have to think of those I’m leaving 
behind, too, and I don’t flatter myself they’re all 
of that same kind, by any means. 

“Does anybody, I wonder, remember me in the 
way I remember so many of our fellow travellers? 
Am I ‘that girl who shoved’ to anybody, or ‘that 
squealing young American with the high voice’ 
or ‘that fussy little snip at our table whose eggs 
were never boiled right’? It’s so easy to be that 
kind of a person when there isn’t a particular 
emergency to rise to; and I wonder—1 wonder—I 
wonder!” 

“IT don’t,” said Patty, firmly. “Il refuse to bother 
about such immaterial and elusive trifles. Now 
if you’d talk about the other, the important and 
indestructible kind of souvenirs, I’d be with you. 
I left an old sardine tin on the top of Lookout 
Rock that sits heavy on my soul this minute!” 


HOW THE HYMN WAS SAVED. 


ot the technical merit of words or music, but 

the effect produced when worshipers sing 
“with the spirit and with the understanding’’—this 
is the justification of many a useful hymn. The 
truth was exemplified, as Zion’s Herald tells, 
during the preparation of the Wesleyan Hymnal 
recently published in London. 


Sir Frederick Bridge, the organist of Westmin- 
ster Abbey, generously gave his services as adviser 
to the committee that prepared the new book, 
and frequently its meetings were held at his 
home. As a musician, Sir Frederick found it easy 
to criticize some of the old Methodist tunes. One, 
in particular, ought to be dropped, he said. 

“You wouldn’t think so if you could hear that 
hymn sung as the old Wesleyans used to sing it,” 
some one suggested. 

Sir Frederick hesitated. 

“Mary, my cook, is a Methodist,’ 
see if she knows it.’ 

Forthwith he went to the dumb-waiter which 
led to the basement kitchen, and when the cook 
answered, asked her if she knew the tune. | 

“Yes, sir,” she replied. “I’ve sung it ever since 
I was a child.” 

“Will ag sing | it for me, just where you are ?’ 

“T’ll try, sir,” and the cook lifted up her voice 
with fervor and soul power. The old hymn, with 
all the pathos and rousement of a revival service 
ringing through the words and melody, came up 
through the “lift”? and into the room where the 
= amma musician and his guests were assem- 

ec 





*he said. “I'll 


“Thank you, Mary!” called Sir Frederick, when 
the song was ended. Then he turned to the com- | 
mittee. ‘We cannot afford to See Oe ery old | 
Methodist tune out of the new b he said. 

In it went; and when the new hymn- book ap- 
peared a handsome copy of it was sent to Mary, 
the cook, in recognition of the part she had played | 
= preserving one of the old-time Wesleyan melo- 
ales. 
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BEAUTIES NEAR AND FAR. | 


Frenchwoman who has devoted much time 
to the study of Americans says that she finds 
them delightful. Especially is she pleased with 
the American grandmother, who, having no exact- 
ing ties, may travel and amuse herself at an age | 
when the French grandmother, with a too clinging 
affection, has begun to crowd the nest. The 
New Orleans Times-Democrat gives this little 
illustration of the difference : 
“You have children?” asked a Frenchwoman 
of an American whom she had met for the first 








time. 

The American’s face lighted charmingly. 

“Four,” she answered, “and twelve grandchil- 
” 


dren. 

“Four children and twelve grandchildren, and 
yet you are in Europe!” 

“Oh, they don’t need me. 

“No, perhaps not; but in your place L should 
need them.” 

“But why?” 

The question caused the Frenchwoman a visible 
shock. 

“Every evening,” said the American, “I write 
to my children. I tell them what I have done. 
My letter leaves on Wednesday. Every mail 
brings me news from one of them. ‘I have excellent 
health. I want to profit by it. There are somany 
thin S$ to see. 

yhat things ?’’ 

“Sweden and_Norway first. I shall go there 
this summer. I visited Japan in the chrysan- 
themum season. I must return for the cherry 
blooms.” 

“Oh!” 

The Frenchwoman’s face was interesting to see. 
A woman of fifty-five, the grandmother of twelve 
children, was talking about returning to Japan to 
see the cherries bloom. Such a thing was unheard | 
of in her experience. 


” 
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BY WIRE AND AIR. 


n accidental experiment in the velocity of sound | 
is recounted by a correspondent. He went to | 
his telephone, and just as he put the receiver | 
to his ear he heard the click of another telephone. | 
Another receiver had been removed and the line 
was open. 


Then he heard through the telephone the shriek 

f a locomotive whistle, and a few seconds later 
the sound came through the open window in the 
usual way. Looking up, he saw a locomotive half 
a mile away, passing the house of a friend. 

The mys ery was solv he telephone that 
was open was that at the distant house, and the 
sound of the whistle had come through its trans- 
formation into an electric current quicker than 
it had travelled through the air. 
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THE DISENCHANTED DON. 


A= illustration of the saying, “Listeners 
never hear any good of themselves,” comes 
from the London Tatler. An Oxford don, more 
highly esteemed for intellectual activity than 
modesty, was asked to speak into a phonograph. 


A little later the machine was turned on again, 
and he was requested to listen to his own voice 

He listened in silence, then turned to the com- 
pan 

“It is very strange!” he said, in a tone of mingled | 
surprise and resentment. “I can’t understand it, | 
but through this machine I am made to speak in 
a peculiarly bumptious and affected manner!” 
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The latest of this famous series of books, giving 
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“FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


you will find suggestions and ideas that will de- 
ightyou. Thousands of ladies eagerly await each 
new issue of this remarkable series of prize books. 

Sent prepaid on receipt of 10 cents. 
Send for it at once. You will be well pleased. 
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There is no more fascinating 
or healthful winter sport than a 
brisk spin on the ice. 
other skates half so swift and safe 
as the celebrated BARNEY & BERRY. 
Ask to see them at your hardware 
They will prove to be all 
you have wished for. 
plete Miles. Catalogue, con- 
taining Hockey Rules and instruc- 
tions for building an ice rink. 

¥ to-day. BARNEY 
Broad 8t., Springfield, Mass. 
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WALTHAM WatTcHES 
ALWAYS FAITHFUL 


In 1876 a WALTHAM watch move- 
ment was pronounced by the Swiss 


50,000 Swiss watches could compare 
with it. 


than ever. 
For sale by all Jewelers 


AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 
WALTHAM, MASS. 





Commissioner at our Centennial Exhibi- 
tion to be so superior that not one of 
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somely finished. 
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bars and runners. 


anywhere East of the Mississippi River. 
Illustrated Booklet free. 





saving shoes—-prevents wet feet and colds. 

steel runners, pressed stec] supports, second growth white ash 
seat and frame, it is light yet practically indestructible, and hand- 
It is the only sled that girls can properly control, 
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“or scraping the runners sidewise, so .t goes a great 
Draws like any other 
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With spring 
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Take no substitute for we will send on receipt of 
Or, if you will get your chum to buy one 
with you, and order two to one address, we will prepay express charges 
Just the thing for Christmas. 
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here’s a piping wind from a sunrise shore 
Blowing over a silver sea, 

There’s a joyous voice in the lapsing tide 
That calls enticingly. 

The mist of dawn has taken flight 
To the dim horizon’s bound, 

And with wide sails set and eager hearts 
We're off to the fishing ground. 

Ho, comrades mine, how that brave wind sings 
Like a great sea-harp afar! 

We whistle its wild notes back to it 
As we cross the harbor bar. 

Behind us there are the homes we love 
And hearts that are fond and true, 

And before us beckons a strong young day 
On leagues of glorious blue. 


Comrades, a song as the fleet goes out, 
A song of the orient sea! 

We are the heirs of its tingling strife, 
Its courage and liberty. 

Sing as the white sails cream and fill 
And the foam in our wake is long, 

Sing till the headlands black and grim 
Echo us back our song! 

Oh, ’tis a glad and heartsome thing 
To wake ere the night be done 

And steer the course that our fathers steered 
In the path of the rising sun. 

The wind and welkin and wave are ours 
Wherever our bourne is found, 

And we envy no landsman his dream and sleep 
When we’re off to the fishing ground! 
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THE MIRACLE OF LOVE. 


here was no harder case 

than that of Abel Gid- 

dings in all the lumber 
district, and that was saying 
much, He wasa drunkard, 
a gambler, and much be- 
sides. A life so riotous 
and unworthy could not 
last long, and when the end 
drew near no one was very 
sorry. A hard winter, in which he had spent 
several nights drunk out in the storm, hastened 
the inevitable. Spring found Abel Giddings 
moneyless, friendless and homeless. Then, 
partly because he was lost to all sense of 
shame, and partly because he had nowhere 
else to go and must get out of the camp, he 
made his way back to the wife whom he had 
deserted a dozen years before, believing, in a 
dogged, unemotional sort of way, that she 
would see him through somehow. And, such 
is the miracle of woman’s love, she did. 

Yet it did not quite seem like love at first. 
She was sorry to see him again, and his presence 
on her threshold woke many bitter memories. 
She took him in as a duty rather than as an 
act of affection. And through the weeks that 
remained of his wrecked and hopeless life she 
cared for him with hands that had earned her 
own and her children’s bread; and he accepted 
all this with a soul that was dead to apprecia- 
tion and to gratitude. 

So at least it seemed for several weeks. And 
then one day, as she brought his food, and 
turned patiently and uncomplainingly again at 
his petulant bidding, there came over his stolid 
and stunted soul an unwonted feeling and 
wonder. What was it in the heart of this 
gentle woman which led her to do all this for 
the man who had filled her life with sorrow ? 
For the first time he thanked her for her 
kindness, and when he did so her face lighted 
up with a sudden look which he had not 
seen there before. Then for the first time there 
came to him something that might be called 
remorse. He lived over again his worse than 
wasted years ; he lived in imagination the years 
that his wife had spent; and he cursed himself 
that he had not crept off into the woods and 
died like the dog that he called himself before 
he ever cast his black shadow across her path 
again. 

But he was too weak to creep away again. 
There was nothing for it but to stay and die; 
and to pray, if ever he could bring himself to 
pray, that it might not be long. 

But from that hour he watched her with a 
new interest, and hourly grew his sense of shame 
and of gratitude. With it, too, as he tried to 
pray for death, came another feeling. He tried 
to force it back. It was bad enough to impose 
on his wife; he would ask no favors of God. 
But one day his feelings overcame him. 

**O Mary,’’ he cried, ‘Show could you ever 
take me back?’? And when she wept the 
answer she could not put into words, he found 
courage to ask, ‘‘Mary, I didn’t suppose there 
was a living soul that was good enough to love 
a wretch like me. Do you suppose God is as 
good as you are?’’ 

And so a hardened, wicked man awoke again 



























to the desire for better things, and a darkened 
life went out with a trembling hope, awakened 
within it by the miracle of love. 
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A SCULPTURED ROCK. 


n the western part of Persia stands the rock of 
| Behistun, which means the “ Place of the Gods.” 
It is an immense cliff rising seventeen hundred 
feet out of the level plain. On this huge rock 
King Darius the Great left to posterity the 
record of his mighty deeds. Far up the granite 
face, five hundred feet from the ground, the 
ancient sculptors, obeying the royal command, 
did their work, and did it so well that it exists 
almost unimpaired to the present day. Professor 
Jackson of Columbia University has recently paid 
a visit to Behistun. An account of his experience 
is given in the New York Times. 


It was early in the morning when Professor 
Jackson, after four days in the saddle, first sighted 
the great sentinel of stone that was to be the 
scene of his exciting labors in the cause of science. 
At noon the party reached the base of the rock 
and established their camp. The day had been 
hot, but the night brought a keen chill. High 
above the little huts of the dwellers Behistun 
pushed its —— head into the purple, 
star-studded dome of the Persian night. 

Before dawn the professor and his party were 
stirring. The caravan included five Persian guides, 
experts in —, Inch by inch they ee u 
the stone. Every tiny crack, every knob of roc 
yielded service to their nimble toes and fingers. 
As they wormed and wriggled their way upward 
they pulled Professor Jackson after them with 
ropes of hair. The breaking of a rope or the 
slipping of a tired hand or foot might have sent the 
whole party to death; but the ascent was accom- 
plished without accident, and at last the climbers 
threw themselves, exhausted, on the narrow ledge 
that runs along the base of the inscription e 
by Persia’s great king. 

An inspection of the work of the ancient artists 
showed that a considerable space had_ been chis- 
eled into smoothness. This contained two rows 
of tablet inscriptions in three languages. A large 
tablet of sculptured figures shows Darius pro- 
nouncing judgment on ten captive kings. 

Professor Jackson spent four days upon the 
rock, making as minute an examination as_possi- 
ble. The upper tablets were beyond reach, and 
he begged the guides to allow him to use a ladder. 
This they stoutly refused on account of a high 
wind which was blowing at the time. The pro- 
fessor copied, collated and verified the inscription, 
and took a number of photographs of the tablets. 
These he secured by leaning out backward over 
the precipice, held in mid-air by the guides. 

The writings of the great king end with a 
malediction pronounced upon the head of him 
who shalldestroy the record. Darius has returned 
to dust, but no one has dared to brave the male- 
diction. Only acataclysm of nature or the blowing 
of the wind or the driving of the rain will efface 
this tale of mighty deeds. 
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SHERIDAN’S OTHER RIDE. 


- ot much of a giant in size,” as he expresses 
N it, was a lad who enlisted in the Twenty- 
sixth Massachusetts Regiment when he 
was thirteen years and three months old. Because 
of his youth it was generally his fortune to be 
detailed at headquarters. When, in 1864, his regi- 
ment was attached to the new Nineteenth Corps, 
he became orderly to Gen. Philip H. Sheridan, 
and in that capacity, as he tells the story in the 
Boston Globe, he took part in an earlier ride at 
Winchester than that which made the general 
famous. Says the veteran: 


One day in the dead of winter, when matters 
were pretty quiet, there was quite a fall of snow 
at Winchester, and it occurred to Sheridan that 
he ought to have a sleigh-ride. A pair of old 
runners was found in some one’s vacated stable, 
and the problem of a jan | for the runners was 
solved by some roving soldiers who ran across an 
old bath-tub in a deserted home, and brought it to 
headquarters. “Just the thing,” said Sheridan. 

The blacksmiths were ordered to Propere the 
outfit for use as a sleigh. They did their best. 
The old tub was attached to the runners, a pole 
was - on for a pair of horses, and with numer- 
ous buffalo-robes the turnout was made to look 
like a respectable family affair. Then the horses, 
a bay and a white, were hitched to the improvised 
sleigh. “Jump in, orderly,” said Sheridan. I took 
a seat at the general’s side. 

“What’s the matter with this, orderly ?”’ said the 

neral, as he whipped up the horses. Having all 

could do to hold on, I made no reply. The old 
bath-tub, at the rate we were going, was liable to 
drop to pieces at any moment. 

“Now, orderly,” said the general, “if that white 
horse had a little more mud on him he would be a 
better match for the ‘5 gn 

I said nothing, but I thought the white horse 
would get all the mud he wanted. Much to my 
relief, the general soon — a lady whom he 
knew and asked her to take a ride. She gladly 
—- the invitation, although if she had known 
what kind of contrivance Sheridan was navigating 
she probably would have declined the honor of a 
spin with the commanding general. 

“Well, orderly,” said Sheridan, “I guess you 
will have to walk back.” I walked back yy 4 
and Sheridan survived his sleigh-ride in a bath- 
tub to drive Early out of the valley and be in at 
the finish at Appomattox. 
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THE DEEPEST MINE IN THE WORLD. 


*€ T magine if you can a gigantic honeycomb forty 
miles long by fifteen miles broad, surrounded 
by water and penetrated by hundreds of 

miles of tunnels arranged in tiers one below 

another to the depth of a mile, and you will 
have some idea,” writes Mr. Theodore Waters in 

Everybody's Magazine, of the country in which the 

deepest mine in the world, the Calumet and Hecla, 

is located. This copper-mine extends down four 
thousand feet below the bottom of Lake Superior, 
which itself is one thousand feet deep. 

If the knife of a Cyclops could cut the honey- 
comb in two, longitudinal y, as Sir John Lubboe 
used to cut an ant’s nest for the purpose of observ- 
ing what was going on inside, there would be 
revealed a wealth and a breadth of industry not 
eclipsed Lg those of many surface communities. 
Dozens of elevator shafts, some perpendicular, 
others on an incline, would be found piercing the 
comb from top to bottom. In them would be 
seen cars carrying men and metal up and down 
with the speed of express-trains. 


In and out, across and back extend galleries | 


overflowing with activity; in some, lines of air- 
drills eating their way into the rock, in others the 
sudden bursting of blasts in the walls of the lodes. 
Electric locomotives are hauling trains of rock- 
cars to the shafts, or men are found laboriously 
yushing hand-cars through darkened subways. 
Jown some of the shafts can be traced pump- 
lines, pipes and cables radiating outward through 





the galleries so that the miners may have dry 
tunnels, electric lights, and even telephone service 
underground. 

In these passages, many of them so deep that 
the internal heat of the earth can be perceptibly 
felt, men live and eat and toil and carry on the 
business of life apparently oblivious of the fact 
that they are nearer the center of the earth than 
ever man succeeded in getting before, and are 
digging themselves nearer every minute. Thou- 
sands of men inhabit these towns and villages 
underground, governed by laws for their peaceful 
regulation, and provided with efficient systems 
ole protection, sanitation, drainage and venti- 
ation. 

In the deepest mine there are over two hundred 
miles of tunnels lighted in part with incandescent 
lamps, and a complete telephone service with a 
“central” and = ey! instruments installed in the 

lleries; so that a pumpman on the fifty-seventh 
evel can call up a friend over the long-distance 
wire to Chicago, and tell him how it feels to live 
in the bowels of the earth. 


A CONFESSION 
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ear little boy, with wondering eyes 
That for the light of knowledge yearn, 

Who have such faith that I am wise 

And know the things that you would learn. 
Though oft I shake my head and smile 

To hear your childish questions flow, 
I must not meet your faith with guile ; 

I cannot tell, I do not know. 


Dear little boy with eager heart, 
Forever on the quest of truth, 
Your riddles oft are past my art 
To answer to your tender youth. 
But some day you will understand 
The things that now I cannot say, 
When life shall take you by the hand 
And lead you on its wondrous way. 


Dear little boy with hand in mine, 
Together through the world we fare, 
Where much that I would fain divine 
I have not yet the strength to bear. 
Like you with riddling words I ask, 
Like you I hold another hand, 
And haply when [ do my task, 
I, too, shall understand. 
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A LOVER OF LITERATURE. 


atrick’s hair is red and his eyes are crossed, 
P but his phrenological organ of persistency 

would reflect credit on a great man. He 
made application for books recently at one of the 
branches of the New York Publie Library, and 
thereby, says the Evening Post, started an ava- 
lanche of questions from the librarian. 


“What is your name?” 

“Patrick Golden.” 

“How old are you?” 

“Turned ten.” 

“Have you some one for reference?” 

“What's that?” é , 

“Some one who will sign a paper that you will 
take care of the books.” 

“Me mother.” 

“No, some one else.” 

“The grocery man?” 

“Go and ask him.” 

When Patrick returned, he assured the librarian 
that it was “all right,’ and he was then allowed 
to fill the application blank to be sent by mail 
to the grocer. This was accomplished by much 
—s of tongue and scratching of pen. 

For five days Patrick came in regularly, some- 
times alone, sometimes bringing friends, to inquire 
if he might have a book to take home. Each time 
he was admonished to have regard for some 
point of cleanliness or etiquette. 

“Take off_your hat, Patrick.” “Be sure your 
hands are clean.” “Come in quietly and do not 
bring so many friends.” ‘You must — softly 
in the library, Patrick,’’ were some of the direc- 
tions he received. On the sixth day Patrick hoped 
he had complied with all possible rules. 

“May I have me book ay?’’ he asked, as he 
— before the high desk where the librarian 
had so often chided him. 

The custodian of the children’s books looked 
the little pleader over carefully and could find no 
fault in him, except, perhaps, that his hair was 
red, his face freckled and his clothes were poor. 
Patrick had done his best. 

“Yes, you may have a book to-day.” 

Patrick’s hands twitched, but he did not throw 
up the torn cap, only clutched it tighter. Joy 
beamed from the contradictory eyes. This was 
his triumphant moment, but he did not risk it by 
any breach of rule. He tiptoed after the librarian 
as she escorted him to the shelves. 

“Have you ve og what book you would like to 
have, Patrick?” she asked. 

He answered ina hoarse whisper, “‘A fairy tale.” 

The first title which caught the glance of the 
= was the sequel to “Alice in Wonder- 
and.” 

“Have you had ‘Through the Looking Glass’ ?” 
she inquired. 

Consternation seemed to overcome Patrick. He 
began wildly to search through his pockets. 
String and marbles from one trousers pocket, 
a broken pencil and a picture from the other, 
mystified the librarian as he brought them forth. 
His search was rewarded from the pocket of his 
coat, whence he brought out a red-paper case con- 
taining a small looking-glass. 

_“There’s a comb, too,” he said, as he showed 
it to his judge. ‘Me father gave it to me on 
Christmas.” 

Surely, Patrick deserved reward. All require- 
ments for the membership of a little boy in the 
yublie library had been met. He proudly carried 
hwo books as he left the library door, one “The 
Princess on the Glass Hill,” the other “Great 
Americans.” 
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FALLING WITH A PARACHUTE. 


any persons who have watched a balloon 
ascent and the subsequent drop of the 
aeronaut by the aid of a parachute must 
have wondered what the sensation is like. In 
Outing a man who has had the experience many 
times tells how it feels to drop through the air 
from a balloon. The account is all the more 
interesting because it deals with his first attempt. 
The band struck up, he says, and the crowd 
agpeases as I came up. 1e parachute was 
stretched out from the —— balloon. As the 
man with me snapped the hooks on the ring, he 
showed me where the rope hung, and told me how 
to pull it when cutting loose. e was the excited 
one. I was in a semistupor. 
“Let her go!” 
With a cleaving of the air and a rush of sound 














like the coming of a cyclone, the balloon shot up. 

gras the bar and soared. I tried to swin 
up on the bar, but the rush of the ascent straigh 
ened me out like a rod of iron. I thought my 
arms would be pulled out. A deathly sickness 
came over me. Then the motion became more 
easy, and I swung up on the bar. I was accus- 
tomed to gazing down from heights, and I felt no 
fear as I stared at the fading crowd. I could see 
them waving their hats and could hear the band 
playing. I was conscious of a pleasant, dreamy 
sensation and of a steady, easy rising. 

Then the crowd — smaller and seemed 
me = walking away from me. I had commenced 


drift. Now was the time to cut loose. I wished 
= stay where I was. Taking chances with 
a 


imp ny By a parachute did not look safe. 
But it had to be done. 

1 os hold of the rope, braced myself, and 
gave a short, hard pull. 

Whish! My breath left me! For the first time 
fear, deadly fear, entered my heart. The jerk 
nearly unseated me, but in a moment I was 
sailing pleasantly through space. 

Then I began to calculate as to the manner in 
which to strike the ground. Like many other 
problems, it settled itself. I struck in a corn-field, 
was dragged and badly scratched, lost conscious- 
ness, and came to ae in the arms of my man- 
ager, who was greatly relieved to see me return 
0 life. 


TWO DISAPPOINTMENTS. 


he ability of the experienced woman to take 
| care of herself in most of the emergencies of 
life may be considered by this time satis- 
factorily established, but there are skeptics, not 
to say scoffers, whom no amount of testimony 
would convince. As an exception which proves 
the rule to the truly unprejudiced person, the 
ease of a woman of national prominence as a 
newspaper correspondent may be recorded. 


She had visited and “written up” nearly every 
Se tngd of the globe, and was on her way to 

ome, when she had the misfortune to lose her 
purse, which contained her money, tickets and 
credentials. 

The situation was a serious one. She was among 
strangers, thousands of miles from home, and in 
these circumstances did, perhaps, the most natural 
thing. She converted certain of her personal effects 
into — enough to take her to London, which 
had been her European starting-point, and went 
at once to a bank with which she had had business 
dealings. 

On stating her predicament to the cashier, he 
said, “But, madam, might have been worse. 
You know you still have three hundred dollars on 
deposit here.” 

“Is it possible!” she gasped. : 

“For the moment,” she said afterward, in telling 
her experience to a friend, “I was more disap- 

inted in learning of the existence of that money 

han I was when I lost my purse. It flashed upon 
me that I could have drawn upon that London 
bank for funds enough to enable me to go on with 
my journey—and I hadn’t done it!” 
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THE LAST STRAW. 


r. Harriman would have liked to employ the 
half-hour spent in the last train to Para- 
dise Corner in reading the evening news, 

but behind him sat a pair of giggling girls. 
“Father thinks the Russians haven’t the ghost 
of a chance,” he heard. 
“Really!”’ said the second voice. 
“M-m; that’s what he thinks, and father knows 
alot. = a splendid weather prophet, you know.” 
td ea ” 


“Oh, yes, and he always can tell the way the elec- 


tions are coming out, for mayor and President 
= a board, and everything.” 

7 ea ly!” 

“Yes, and he’s pretty generous tome, too. He 


ve me the money for one of those new iong coats 
ou 


ay. 
“Really!” 
“Yes. And oh, did you know everything is to be 
brown thisseason? That’s what my cousin says.” 
“Really!” 
“Yes. Oh, did you know Helen’s cousinis awfully 
ill—that handsome one—and hardly expected to 


“Really!” 

“My dear,” said Mr. Harriman, as he wearily 
submitted to his wife’s evening salutation an 
fell into the nearest chair, ‘I am worn out. There 
was a girl behind me in the car who said, ‘Really!’ 
somewhere near a thousand times.” 

Mrs. Harriman laid a cool and soothing hand on 
his brow. 

“Oh, not really!” she said, as she smoothed the 
wrinkle between his eyebrows. 
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HORSE-POWER VERSUS MAN-POWER. 


asterly from Bath, Maine, among the coast 
FE islands, runs acrooked and intricate channel, 

through which ply small steamers carrying 
freight and passengers as far as Boothbay Harbor. 
There are many bays and narrows along the way, 
and the confused tides beget unruly currents 
which have given the channel the name of “Hell 
Gate Passage.” 


A “resorter” living near the Boothbay end of 
the route received word last summer that some 
friends would be down on the Sunday boat from 
Boston, reaching Bath in the evening. Unfortu- 
nately there was no small steamer connecting 
with it, and no way for them to come over ti 
Monday. Not wishing to leave them to the tender 
mercies of a hotel, the resorter applied to a neigh- 
boring native for aid. 

“Captain Hiram,” he said, ‘“‘ean I get you to go 
over to Bath, Sunday evening, with your launch, 
to meet some friends and bring them over?” 

Captain Hiram reflected. He wanted to oblige, 
but he hated to go. 

“Well, now, r. Barton,” he said at last, “I 
tell you how it is. You come to git over there 
to upper Hurl-Get, and they’s some consid’able of 
a tide makes up through there, come to git it 
a-headin’ you. ain’t only got seven horse-power 
in my lanch, and I dunno as she’d really go up 
against that. I don’t really believe I’d care to 
try to go through upper Hurl-Get with my | jest 
seven horse-power. But I’ll tell you what I will 
do. I’lllend you my dory if you want to row over.” 
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JUST FOR A MOMENT. 


n the early days in Iowa, writes a correspondent 

| of The Companion, a village school was held 

in a room of a farmhouse. The farmer, Mr. 

Jennings, told the pupils that they must not molest 
his bees. 


They were obedient children and respected the 
farmer’s rights; moreover, sincé most of them 
went barefoot, they were not anxious to stir up 
trouble in the hives. 

One day a little 
made this naive an 
Mr. Jennings, my 


irl went to Mr. Jennings and 
sincere explanation: “Please, 
brother Willie stepped on a 


bee, but it was a accident and he got right off.” 
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ir: arl lived just three doors below 

S the schoolhouse. So when he 
bs was the least mite of a boy he 

“Saris a3 began to go to Kindergarten 

ee Number Five. Just a skip, 

ae a hop and a jump—and he was 
eal there. 

SW Such good times as he had! There 

LARE F ‘were so many pretty things to look 


ee at and so much to do! Plants in 
cunning little pots to be cared for 
es and a big glass box full of water, 
; where fish and other funny, wriggly 
things darted about in the sun- 
shine. He liked to be with the 
other children, too, so many of them 
he hardly knew all their names. 

Then there was The Lady. Nobody could 
help loving her! To Carl she was never the 
teacher. He thought the kindergarten was her 
home—that she lived in the bright, lovely room, 
and made it such a nice place. Not that he 
ever told what he believed about it. Not even 
The Lady knew. 

One morning, when all the children were 
busy and happy, building at the tables, the door 
opened and a strange person came in, without 
knocking. 

She was not such a home-looking person as 
The Lady, but she said, “‘Good morning, chil- 
dren!’’ And some of the older children 
answered, ‘‘Good morning, Miss Moore!’’ 

She and The Lady went over by the piano 
and talked. Of course only The Lady knew 
what she said. 

She was really the primary supervisor, and 
she told The Lady that there was to be a fire- 
drill that morning, and she thought it best to 
tell the kindergarten children about it, so they 
would be ready and know just what to do when 
the time came, as this was the first drill of the 
season. 

When the strange person went out, The Lady 
began to talk. Carl liked to hear her talk—she 
had such a sweet voice. So he listened, but 
could not quite make out what it was all about. 
But he caught the words, ‘‘fire’’ and ‘‘bell.’’ 

A fire, he knew, was a dreadful thing, for 
once there had been one just across the street, 
and he had watched it from the window. 

Every one ran about frightened and shouting, 
and the people who lived in the house had to 
be carried out, and by and by there was no 
house, just a great black heap of ashes. 

A fire in the schoolhouse! Carl’s lip began 
to quiver. He wanted to see his mama and 
not wait for any bell to strike three times! 

“*When the bell strikes three times,’’ said The 
Lady, ‘‘each little child must drop everything 
at once, push the chairs quietly under the table, 
and quickly form in line near the door.’’ 

Carl began to push his chair back, but The 
Lady motioned him to sit down. 

** All quiet yet, and not a whisper even, until 
you are outside!’’ 

Carl thought of his new overcoat with the 
red lining and deep pockets, hanging in the cloak- 
room. And in one of the pockets his snowflake 
mittens Grandma Masters had knit for his 
birthday. If he could only save them! 

** And, children,’’ said The Lady, ‘‘you must 
not wait for wraps; we are all coming right 
back in here again.’’ 

Carl choked back a sob. What could she 
mean? Their Lady—to want them all to come 
back and be burned up with the wraps! He 
looked up into her face. She was smiling with 
her eyes and did not look a bit frightened. He 
would try to be a brave boy, but the dreadful 
fire! 

Had The Lady only glanced at him then she 
would have missed the roses from his plump 
little cheeks, and would have seen that the 
blue eyes of her ‘‘kindergarten baby’’—as she 
called him to herself, this smallest of her flock 
—were twice as big as they should be, and just 
ready to brim over. 

I am sure, being a kindergarten Lady, she 
would have understood, and her arms would 
have gone round him at once. 

But just then the bell struck, and she was 
very busy marshaling so. many little people in 
line and a bit anxious for their part in the 
success of their first fire-drill. : 

It was all over in a moment—the breathless 





rush of eager yet orderly lines. The kinder- 
garten children went first, and as the tiny, 
hurrying feet went through the hall, down the | 
steps and out the great front door, Carl was | 
borne along, a trembling atom, to the air out- | 
side. 

Once on the sidewalk, he never waited to see | 
what came next. Shutting his eyes so as not | 
to see the fire, he rushed by the schoolhouse | 
as fast as his fat little legs could carry him, | 

























WHEN LITTLE BROTHER’S SORRY. 


By Hannah G. Fernald. 


VV hen little brother’s sorry, 
At first he pouts a while, 
And then about his dimpled mouth 
There grows a tiny smile. 
He looks at sister sidewise, 
And creeping very near, 
He offers her his rocking - horse, 
The toy he holds most dear ! 


Be" sister shakes her flaxen head. 
“Why, then,” he cries, “my kite ? 
My knife? My candy lion? 
(I've only had one bite! ) 
You won't have any toys at all? 
Why, then—I'll give you — this! 
Because, you see, I’m sorry, 
So, sister, take a kiss!” 
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and never stopped until he hid his head in 
mama’s lap, sobbing out, ‘‘O mama, the fire— 
the schoolhouse—my overcoat—all burned up— 
the children and The Lady!’’ 

Assured that her baby was safe at home, 
mama ran out of the house, expecting to see 
the schoolhouse wrapped in flames and the street 
full of panic-stricken children. 

Everything was quiet as usual. She ran up 
the schoolhouse steps, through the hall, and 
at the door marked K met The Lady, who was 
just going to see if Carl had run home, as she 
suspected when she saw his little empty chair 
on the return of the rest of the children, 
although in the excitement no one had seen 
what became of him. 

Mama and The Lady talked a few moments, 
and then, although they laughed, the eyes of 
both were shining, for after the manner of 
mothers and kindergartners, they understood. 

**The poor, frightened little soul!’’ said The 
Lady. ‘‘It was all my fault that I did not 
make it plain to my ‘kindergarten baby.’ ”’ 

When mama came back to Carl, she had his 
beloved overcoat, with the snowflake mittens 
and his blue sailor cap. 

She took him in her lap and made clear, at 
last, the strange tangle of the fire-drill. 

At first Carl could not believe there had been 
no ‘‘truly fire at all’?; but mama told him it 
was like some of the kindergarten games, just 
playing what to do if some day there should be 
a fire, so that all the children could march out 
safe and sound. 

After a while Carl thought it fine, and the 
next time the signal came, no one responded so 
promptly as he, and I am sure that should there 
ever be a ‘‘truly fire’’ in School Number Five, 
Car] would march out like a soldier, with credit 
to himself and The Lady. 
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Grandpa was taking a nap, and his little 
granddaughter was sent to call him to dinner. 

**Was he asleep ?’’ asked mama, as Flossie 
came back. 

** All but his nose,’’ was the innocent answer. 

Little Olive, two years old, was spending 
the summer at grandpa’s. 

In the corn-field was a scarecrow, a huge 
stuffed man, standing in a bough house, which | 
so frightened Olive that she could not be induced 
to go near it. 

One day grandpa was cutting some sticks 


from a bunch of bushes. Olive saw the bushes 
moving and was frightened. Upon finding out 
the cause of her alarm, she gave a sigh of relief, 
exclaiming, ‘‘Oh, I thought another scarecrow 
had grown!’’ 





Little Nannie stood at the window one 
night, looking out at the dense darkness. Sud- 
denly a gust of wind blew out the lamp, burning 
in the room. 

‘*Mama,’’ asked Nannie, ‘‘why couldn’t the 
dark come in while the lamp was burning ?’’ 
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to increase ; ; an ornament into to twist; 
a ceremony into to compose; to sepa- WB 
rate into quick ; swt of the head into yy 
to last; part of the body into part = 
a carriage; hearty into an animal; 
number into power; a transfer into . 
tract of land; given to pacify into to 
exchange ; to ooze into to move quickly; a meas- 
ure into a fountain. 

2. ENIGMA. 

I am a row of townships, and I am used to cook 
on. Place a mere nothing before me and I become 
afruit. Use another prefix in place of the first one 
and I throw everything into confusion. Exchange 
for another prefix and everything is restored to 
order. 

3. CHARADES. 
I. 
We are careful to make a first of that 

Which we dare not trust to second; 
Of importance physiologically 

My whole is rightly reckoned. 

It. 

My first may do my second, 

And multiply things by the score, 

And thus to the wor a's productions 

Add ever something more. 

But though distinct and separate 

As any things under the sun, 
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4. ONE-LETTER PUZZLE. 
This letter place before each word defined, 
And mark the changes that | have in mind. 
Before a bar of wood or iron placed, 
It makes a track that easily is traced. 
Before a shower, it forms a retinue, 
Before a tool it makes the task you ‘do. 
Before the gait some horses often take, 
You soon observe the footprint it will make. 
Before a bunch of thread or yarn if viewed 
It clearly shows a word of gratitude. 
Before a pain it makes a freckle dark, 
Before a drink, an idle story mark. 
Before a helper next, a record make, 
Then before skill a dessert that you ‘bake. 
Before a stack of hay you'll quickly find 
’Tis but a joke that I have in my mind. 


first and second together 
an never be more than one. 


5. CHANGED INITIALS. 
There was an old man who would —— 
Whenever the thunder did ——. 

: e aa close to the road 





shi abode, 
Which — fe are round his ears will soon —. 
He was clever at reckonings —, 





As potatoes at so much a 
And the farms could inspect, 
And the —— collect 

But he never could quite sound a —. 

There was a young student at —, 

Whose figure was quite like a —— 
But it well —— been said, 
That a lad with a head 

May mark out for others a ——. 


The captain went out with a —, 
With the elements vainly to —, 
He had —— that his men 


Would take courage again, 
But the sailors did nothing but —. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN LAST NUMBER. 
1. Braid, bad; bound, bud; proud, pod; flin 
fig; prawn, pan; " faint, fit; tarry, try; eruet, cu 
crony, coy; me aly, May; bruin, bun; price, pie. 

2. 1. Bug, bear—bugbear. 2. Cock, a, too—cock- 
atoo. 3. Cal., I, Co.—calico. 

3. A mount, 

4. Win now; winnow. 


5. M-orris. 
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A CORDIAL INVITATION. 


ou dear little snowflakes way up in the sky, 
Please put on your wings and get ready to fly; 
We children invite you to travel this way, 
And come down to see us on Thanksgiving day. 


The sky is so gray and so cold and so bare, 

You will have a dull time keeping holiday there; 
We’re waiting to welcome you, why do you stay? 
Dear snowflakes, come down before Thanksgiving day! 


BY &. Hi. Tf. 
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Large profits made ona small 
plot of ground. Room in your 
garden to grow a_valuable 
Hardy in U.S. and} 
Canada. Send four cents and 
et our booklet D. telling all about it. Addres: 
1cDOWK LL GINSENG GARDEN, Joplin, Mo: 
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PONDS 
EXTRACT 


Sold only in sealed bottles, buff wrapper. 











Rice & Hurcuins’ 


EDUCATOR 














Cl Tee DOO 
BEST DEALERS EVERYWH 
RICE CHUTCHINS. OS TON. 





50 Years 


experience, the best materi- 
als, and a superior, exclusive 
process, make 


TORREY 


STROPS 


the standard of the world. Made 
in all desirable styles and sold 
at popular prices from 50c to 
$2.50. Catalogue, containing 
valuable information for 
all who shave, free. 

a. R, TORREY & CO., 
P.O. Box 86 Worcester, Mass. 











COLD FEET 


are banished. Warm feet induce sleep. The most 
comtortable thing you ever put foot intois 


McFarlan’s 
Stumber Slipper 


Will 






keep 
the ankles 
warm. Worn 
in bed and 
out. Made of 
a handsome 
fleece - lined 
knit fabric; 

tops bez autifully embroidered with silk. 
Dainty colorings. Send size of shoe. 

TWO PAIRS FOR 25c.—POST-PAID. 

Different sizes if desired. For men, women, children. 
McFARLAN MILLS, 69 Harvey Ave., Amsterdam, N. Y. 











Boys’ Combination Sus- 

pender & Hose Supporter. 

It does not bind the 

growing limbs nor stop 
the circulation ; adjusts itself to 
any position of the body. Pre- 
vents the stocking from wrin- 
kling and the boys’ trousersfrom 
sageing. Girls’ Hose Supporters. 
The only healthful and hygi- 
enic hose supporter. Girls like 
them. Ask your dealer for them. 
If he can’t supply you, we will, 
Prices: boys’, 50c.; girls’, 25c. 

» By mail or from your dealer. 
Sizes, 4 to 16 yea: ns 
The Spiral Mfg. Co.. 2010-2011 Burdick | Bt. eo Mich. 
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he Battle of Shaho is the name by which 
Field-Marshal Oyama officially designates 
| the general engagement south of Mukden, which 
began October 10th, and continued with scarcely 
a pause for 10 days. In the earlier days of this 
great battle the Japanese checked the Russian 
advance and forced the Russian lines back; 
but on the 17th the Russians, by repeated and 
determined attacks, finally broke the Japanese 
center, and forced the Japanese to fall back 
| along their entire line on the Shakhe River. 
The station of Shakhe was taken and retaken 
| five times by the opposing forces. ‘There was 
la desperate contest for the possession of Lone 
'Tree Hill, south of Shakhe, in which the 
Russians were successful ; but the general result 
of the battle was a defeat for the Russians. 
The Russian force engaged is estimated at 
200,000 infantry, 26,000 cavalry and 950 guns, 
The Japanese force was not greatly inferior. 
® 


lections in Italy.—General elections 

have been ordered in Italy for November 
6th, with supplementary balloting November 
13th. The government is taking unusual pre- 
cautions to guard against disturbances, as there 
is considerable excitement, resulting from a 
recent general strike and from the activity of 
socialists and anarchists. The anarchists will 
abstain from voting, but they are engaged in 
an active propaganda. ‘The radicals have sepa- 
rated from the socialists because they are unwill- 
ing to be held accountable for their extreme 
views, and the socialists are split into factions. 


hurch and State in France.—The 
French parliament reassembled in extraor- 
dinary session October 18th. More than ordinary 
interest attaches to the session, because of the 
questions raised by the rupture of diplomatic 
relations between France and the Vatican and 
the recall of the French ambassador to the Holy 
See, which took place during the recess. A 
special commission which is framing a measure 
for the separation of church and state is expected 
to report in January, but in the meantime 
religious debates will be provoked by several 
interpellations. Naval reforms and the proposed 
establishment of an income tax are among the 
other subjects which will claim consideration. 
& 
ace in Central America.—At a recent 
peace congress of the states of Central 
America, at which the presidents of Salvador, 
Honduras and Nicaragua were present and the 
president of Guatemala was represented, it 
was agreed that united efforts should be made 
to overcome all obstacles in the way of peace, 
and to frustrate the movements of revolutionists 
and disturbers of international relations. It is 
understood that the governments concerned will 
keep a close watch upon their frontiers to check 
the common practice of starting insurrectionary 
movements in one country for the purpose of 
invading another. x 
Dg awsige War Strength.—Following the 
Tsar’s recent rescript, calling for the organ- 
ization of a second Manchurian army, the 
Japanese government has ordered an extension 
of the reserve service, the effect of which is 
to add about 300,000 men to the strength of the 
active army. Ultimately the Japanese program 
of extension will bring the total war strength of 
the army to 1,000,000 men. 


oal still Contraband.—The concessions 

made by Russia in the definition of contra- 
band are not so broad as was indicated in the 
first reports. The Russian government will 
| hold foodstuffs exempt from seizure unless des- 
| tined for a blockaded port or for the use of the 
aan but it will hold coal contraband. 


& 


ecent Deaths.— King George of Saxony 
died October 15th, aged 72. He succeeded 
| his brother Albert two years ago, but long before 
he became king he had endeared himself to the 
army and the people. He was for 30 years 
commander of the Twelfth 
Army Corps, 
contingent in the imperial 
army, and the soldiers 
knew him as ‘‘the Good 
Prince’’ because of his ex- 
|| ertions in improving their 
|| condition. —-Hon. Alonzo 
Bb. Cornell, who was Gov- 
ernor of New York, 1880- 
82, died October 15th, aged 
Mr. Cornell began 
= == his career as a telegraph 
operator, and was all his life identified with the 
telegraph service and with railroad and other 
business interests. ——Brig.-Gen. William Scott 
Worth of the United States army, retired, who 
served in the Civil War, in Indian fighting and 
| in the War with Spain, died October 16th, aged 
64.——-The Infanta Maria de las Mercedes, 
Princess of the Asturias, wife of Prince Charles 
of Bourbon, and sister of King Alfonso of 
Spain, died October 17th, aged 24. 
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lished 1874. En- 
dorsed by cmekis Railroads ina W. U. Tel. Co, Positions secured. 
Entire cost, tuition Ley ny = ty, pee be board and 
room, 6 months’ course, 689. n be red: Howe 
instruction also given. Catalogue «x , + 

DGE’S INSTITUTE OF TELEGRAPHY, Valparaiso, Ind. 


RIPANS TABULES are the betaee 
medicine ever made. 


ina single year. 
burn, sick” headac! ie, 
bre: throat Ty every illness 














HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 








from a Le 
are relieved or cured 
wy ules. Gee will oe Sanaa aes relint 
) y= minutes. ve-vent package isenough 
an ordinary occasion. All oll them. 


Learn to Stuff Birds and Animals. 


We can teach you by mail. Complete 
course of 15 lessons. that will make 
ou & Taxi Easily and quickly 
yearned during spare time. Adapted 
women and Decorate 
| and den. Make id profits. 
Best methods. ao rate, satis 
wer, anteed. 
V rite to-day for SPEC: OFFER to 
Youth’s Companion Readers. The 
N.W. School of Taxidermy, Suite 9,Com.Nat’] Bank, Omaha, Neb. 


LEDERER ART PORTFOLIO 
aux vee IF YOU DRAW THIS SX 


GIVEN YOU 
Copy it as well as you can and send to us. 
The Portfolio contains rawings by the 
noted artist and cartoonist, Charles Lederer, 
of New York and Lg on ay aap = 
Chattanooga. His lessons by co: 

will qualify you to be pe profitab y. Indi- 
vidual instruction and criticism. 


The Lederer School of Drawing, 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESS 


GooD INCOMES FOR ALL. 
25 to 30 per cent. commission to get 
orders for our celebrated Teas, 
Coffees, Spices, Extracts and Ba- 
king Powder. Beautiful Presents 
and aor with every purchase. 
For prompt atten- 
tion padres ess Mr. Y. , care of 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TKA COMPANY, 
P.O. Box 289, 21-33 Vesey St., New York. 








‘action 
FREE. 






















THE 
AT AMERICAN 


GREA 





COMPANY 





ILLUMINATING GAS AND A DOLLAR BILL 


Make a combination that will yield many 
dollars’ yearly profit. If you want to 
learn how to earn money write us. 

Central Lighting Co., 86 Warren St., New York, N. Y. 











Drive a Tack 
With a Sledge 


Don’t write with the wrong pencil 
it’s so easy to know the right pencil. 
DIXON’S PENCIL GUIDE 
Indexed by vocations, indicates a pen- 
cil for every work—yours is mentioned. 
Get a copy and you can’t go wrong. 

Free, if you’ll ask for it. 
Department AD 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
Jersey City, N. J. 











Harmless 
Rubber-Tipped 
Arrow Game. 


Best Parlor Game Made. 
7 ffords heaps of fun. Popu- 
eri ares hout the Civilized 

1. wo Millions Sold. 


te dealer hasn’tit send us 3 
mail order. = 

PISTOL. RIFLE. 

BuysHarmless 


$] Pistol, ‘Target 


yur New Morustacess- inch 

Qi kel-Plated R °$ 
and 8 Arrows | get and é Arrows 2 
post-paid post-paid for 


isagem. Rifle, Ta 
ELASTIC TIP CO., 370 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 











Merely Child’s 
Play. 


How often some ingredi- 
ent is forgotten or not 
rightly proportioned and 
the dessert spoiled. That 
will never oceur if you 
use JELL-O. It’s always 
the same, right ! 
Every one likes it, and 
a child ean prepare it as 
well as any one. Your 
choice of six flavors: 
Lemon, Strawberry, Raspberry, 
late and Cherry. 

Jell-O I 
Ice-Cream you ever ate. 
2 packages for 25 cents. 

New Book of Rec 
Illustrated, mailed rene 
Tue GENESEE PuRE ‘Foop Co., Le Roy, N. ¥. 
We invite you to visit our Exhibit in the Agricultural 
Building, World’s Fair, St. Louis. 





Orange, Choco- 
10 cents at grocers preazetare, 
ce-Cream Powder makes best 
Get it at your grocers. 














BILL SEWALL 


President Roosevelt’s Famous Maine 
Guide, knows how to dress for 
cold weather; he wears the 


Sprague 
Russian Vest, 


Wind proof—Cold proof. Takes 
the place of an overcoat. 
Slate corduroy and black or 
fray, heavy cheviot, inter- 
ined with textile buckskin. 


Price $2.50. 


If not on sale by your dealer 

willsend post-paid on receipt 

of price. Give chest and waist 

measures and color desired. 

Fred’k H. Sprague Co., 
nge, Mass. 

















Whooping Cough, Croup, Bron- 
chitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
a Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever 


m’t fail to use CrEs- 
olen for the distressing 
and often fatal affections for 
which it is recommended. 
lor more than twenty years 
we have had the most con- 
clusive assurances that 
thereis nothing better. Ask 
your physician about it. 

An interesting descriptive booklet is sent 
Sree, which gives the highest testimonials 
as to its value. _ Drugqgists. 
Fulton St., New York. 
Vapo-Cresolene Co., 18 1601 Notre Damest. -Montreal. 



















Dresses 
Be sure that our Trade-Mark is on 
EVERY CARD OF FASTENERS. 


Better than Button or Hook-and-Eye. It holds 
tight, is neatly hidden from view, and is easy to 
manipulate. We are the originators of this 
fastener; look out for imitations and buy the 
genuine * Hear It Snap’ ’ (trade-mark on every 
card of fasteners), which are strong and per- 
fect. Be sure you follow directions how to sew 
them on, printed on every ecard. 
your dealer hasn’t them, send his name and a 
-cent stamp for samples, or 6 cents for trial set. 
United States Fastener Co., 95 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

















“ONEITA” 
Pat. Apr. 25, 1898. 
Rissep, Union Suits 


Fit the entire form pestoctiy, yet ently and with- 
out pressure. No buttons d the front. ‘The acme of 
| comfort in underwear most conv Setend to put on, 
being entered at the top and drawn 
on like trousers. No other under- 
wear will permit the wearing of as 
small a corset, or allow such per- 
fect fit for dresses. Made in great 
variety of fabrics and weights, and 
for men and young people as well 
as for ladies. Sold at Popular 
Prices by best dealers everywhere. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 


ONEITA MILLS, 


Dept. R, 1 Greene Street, NEW YORK. 


FA Christmas 
... Offer... 


All who purchase goods to the 
value of $3.00 or more from our 
Special Offers in the issue of ,The 
Youth’s Companion for October 
20th will receive from us, FREE, 
a package containing 10 choice 


Christmas Cards 


OF BEAUTIFUL DESIGN. 

















This Offer is good until December 
8ist. We advise an early selection. 
Manufacturers are busy. We have 
now a supply of goods on hand; 
later there may be a delay on the 
part of manufacturers in filling 
duplicate orders. Make up your 
orders at once and thus avoid any 
possible delay in receiving goods. 


——- 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 









































Send 50 cents for pair of Mocha or Kid SCHOOL 


LOVES.” ue for men, wants and ag 
latalogue FREE. ODeerskin Glove Co., Gloversville, | A 


HANDKERCHIEFS BY MAIL. 








THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








NATURE @ SCIENCE 














These Handkerchiefs are pure linen, embroid- 
ered by hand in Ireland. They are uniaundered, 
but wash out white and clean. Three for 49c. 
post-paid. Christmas Handkerchief Book free. 


THE L. H. FIELD CO., Jackson, Mich. 
349-361 Main Street. 








Margaret Elford Golson, Bessemer, Ala. 


Here is another beautiful 
Mellin’s Food baby, and her 
mother says, ‘‘She has 
been raised entirely 
on Mellin’s Food.’’ 

Mellin’s Food babies devote 
their whole time to growing 
healthy, happy and strong. 

ee us a line to-day and we will send you an illustrated 


book on ‘‘The Care and Feeling of Infants.”” It is so 
fine that you will be proud to have it in your library. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 





mixes and kneads 
bread thoroughly 
in Three Minutes. 
The hands do 
not touch the 
dough. 


SIMPLE, EASY, SANITARY. 


Does away with hand kneading 
and makes Better Bread. 


No. 4, Family Size, capacity 4 loaves. 
No.8, Large Family Size, capacity 10 loaves. 


Sent prepaid anywhere in U. S. at $3.00 
for No. 4 and $3.25 for No. 8. If unsatisfac- 
tory we refund money and pay return charges. 


Send for Booklet C Free. Sold by Hardware Dealers. 


Made by 
Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn., U.S.A. 




















ancer not increasing.—The annual | 

report of the Cancer Research Fund was 
recently submitted in London. From this it 
appears that the disease is not, as has some- 
times been asserted, a product of civilized life. 
It pervades the whole world, civilized and 
uncivilized alike. It affects animals as well as 
human beings, and fishes are not immune to it. 
But it is not infectious and not transmissible 
from one species to another. 
table to a parasite and is not increasing. 


that radium exercises a curative effect. 


& 


ova Scotia versus Manitoba.—The 
reputation of Manitoba as a wheat-pro- | 
ducing country adds interest to the results of 
recent experiments in wheat-growing conducted | 
by the Canadian government on two experi- | 


mental farms, one at Nappan, Nova Scotia, the 
other at Brandon, Manitoba. Out of 58 varie- 


ties tested in both places, 40 produced a larger | 
yield per acre and heavier grain on the Nova | 


Scotia than on the Manitoba farm. Over two- 
thirds of the varieties tested were more success- 
ful in Nova Scotia than in Manitoba. 


& 


_ pend in Mines.—Whether as a conse- 
quence of the exercise of greater care, the 
employment of more or better safety devices, or 
whatever else the cause may be, it appears 
from statistics recently published by the British 
Home Office that the death-rate from accidents 
in coal-mines and quarries is greater in the 
United States and smaller in France than 
anywhere else. The rate per 1,000 persons is 
3.25 in the United States and only 1.09 in 
France. In the United Kingdom it is only 
1.24, and in Germany 1.93. 


| pe aging- Machine.—Among the ex- 
hibits at the Royal Agricultural Society 
Fair in London recently was the Just-Hatmaker 
machine for drying and sterilizing milk. ‘Two 
cylinders, an eighth of an inch apart and 
warmed by superheated steam within to a sur- 
face temperature of 110° C., are caused to 
revolve inversely. Milk passing between the 
cylinders forms a thin layer on each. It is 
quickly evaporated to dryness, and then is 
stripped off in the form of thin, solid sheets. 
These are reduced to powder, which may be 
compressed into tablets. When mixed with 
warm water the substance immediately forms 
a liquid possessing all the properties of boiled 
milk. ° 


he Amazon no Eldorado.—In order to 

counteract the opinion that the Amazon 
Valley offers favorable opportunities for invest- 
ment and settlement, our consul at Para, Louis 
H. Aymé, sends to the Department of Com- 
merce a discouraging picture of the conditions 
that new colonists in that part of the world 
would have to face. The banks of the vast 
river and its tributaries are flat and swampy, 
and the tangled forest invades the edges of the 
streams. Expanses that look like fertile meadows 
are composed of green ooze, in which the capy- 
bara, or tapir, wade more than knee-deep. 
The extraordinary forests do contain many 
kinds of precious woods, the most valuable in 
the world, but these trees are scattered and 
hard to get at. There are almost no markets, 
and no ways to reach markets. The food supply 
is neither varied nor abundant. 

& 

 preteam. | Photographs by Wire.—The 

apparatus by which Dr. Arthur Korn, a 
German inventor, has succeeded in transmitting 
photographs about 500 miles over telegraph- and 
telephone-lines depends for its action upon the 
changing electric resistance of selenium under 
the influence of light of varying intensity. A 
ray of light, caused to pass systematically over 
the surface of a transparent film containing a 
photograph, falls upon a selenium cell whose 
electric resistance varies with the amount of 
light passing through different parts of the 
photograph. ‘These variations are transmitted 
to the electric wire, and at the receiving end 
they vary the illumination of a small vacuum 
tube, which passes over a sensitized photo- 
graphic paper synchronically with the ray of 
light moving over the film at the sending station. 
Thus a copy of the original photograph is 
produced. . 


acts about Shellac.—Recent advances 


in the price of shellac, due partly to its use | 


in electrical works and in making gramophone 


records, have led to the collection of facts about | 


its production. Lac is an incrustation on the 


branches of certain trees in India caused by | 


insects. It is found throughout India, but is 
most abundant in the Central Provinces, Bengal 
and Assam. It is collected by natives, who break 
off the incrusted branches. 
local dealers sell it in the form of ‘‘stick lac’’ 
to manufacturers, who turn it into the shellac, 
or ‘‘button lac,’’ of commerce. Nearly the whole 
of the shipment takes place from Calcutta, and 
the chief markets are the United States and 
Great Britain. In India lae is made 

bracelets, rings, beads and other ornaments. 


NEW 


It is not attribu- | 
The | 
experiments of the past year have not shown | 

| 





The gatherers and | 


into | 


Diff. Foreign Stamps and 10 weeks’ subse Hotton 
to The Stamp-Lovers Weekly, Be' hem, Pa., for 14« 
California, Washington, 
Oregon, Colors ulo. We 
cure reduced rates on 


110 
Cheap Rates 





| household goods of intending settlers to the peeve 
| ginko tes. Write for rates. i. rs California, FRE 
| Continental Freight Co., B35 8t., i. 





RINKLE 


Societys 
New Confection 


A delightfully tempting sweet- 
meat madeof the purest and most 
palatable ingredients. Its crisp, 

snappy consistency will Ee 
to easy digestion. It has a most 

pleasing flavor with on "e nchanting 
aroma which constantly invites you 
to taste of this delicious confection and 


“One taste invites another.” 


NEW WRINKLE is the favorite 
confection for parties, entertainments, 
social gatherings, and in 
homes where a pure, health- 
ful candy is desired by 
young and old. 


For sale by leading stores 
in all cities. 


















If your dealer hasn’t 
it, send us his name 
and address together 
with 4 cents in stamps 
and we will send you 
a generous sample 
or, better still, mail us 40c, 
) and we will deliver you a one- 
pound box by mail, or three 
pounds*for $1.00 delivered by 
express, charges prepaid. 














ROS. sEck 
nn JACK STEIN 
CANDY MAKERS 
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a 
20 others 






“cc 9 A Beanies which 

Tone’ $s eg Talks. teaches _ spice 
blending, prepared by Mrs. Hiller, P rine! yal of Chicago 
Domestic Science Training Sc hool, SENT FREE with 
a full-sized package of any spice you may se lect, if 
you send 10 cents and your grocer’s name. Mention 
The Youth’s Companion. 

gre nt impossible when making SNAPPY, 
DAINTY , PIES or PUDDINGS, using 


TONE’S SPICES 


The recognized gaa of purity in all states where 
yure-food laws exist. Sold 
xy responsible grocers, 
always in 10c. 
ing packages. 


that will better these Spices. 


TONE BROTHERS, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


PROXY 








BY 
THE BABY 


WHAT NEEDED. 

“T suffered from nervousness and headache until 
one day about a year ago it suddenly occurred to 
me what a great coffee drinker I was and I thought 
may be this might have something to do with my 
trouble, so I shifted to tea for a while but was not 
better, if anything worse. 

“At that time I had a baby four months old that 
we had to feed on the bottle, until an old lady 
friend told me to try Postum Food Coffee. Three 
months ago I commenced using Postum, leaving 
off the tea and coffee, and not only have my head- 
aches and nervous troubles entirely disappeared 
but since then I have been giving plenty of nurse 
for my baby and have a large, healthy child now. 

“T have no desire to drink anything but Postum 
and know it has benefited my children, and I hope 
all who have children will try Postum and find out 
for themselves what a really wonderful food drink 


it is.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Michigan. 
Both tea and coffee contain quantities of a 


poisonous drug called Caffeine that directly affects 
the heart, kidneys, stomach and nerves. Postum 
is made from cereals only, scientifically blended 
to get the coffee flavor. Ten days trial of Postum 
in place of tea or coffee will show a health secret 
worth more than a gold mine. There’s a reason. 

Get the book, “The Road to Wellville,” in each 


| use 


0) Gingie Recipe | 





flavor-retain- | 


$1000 paid for information | 





Table Refinement. 


To 
insure 
a quiet 
table 
service 








ip ~ 


/ 


Knitted 
Table 
Padding. 


Saves table linen and 
china. Easy to wash 
Inquire A First-C 

Goods Houses 


Knitted Mattress Co., 1 Chapman St., Canton Junction, Mass. 


Send 
For 
Free 


Booklet. 


ass Dry 





Kodak.” | 


‘Almost 


a 





The New 
No. 2 Folding 
BROWNIE 


Altogether the most complete and perfect 
camera ever offered at anywhere near the 
price Automatic shutter with iris dia 
phragm stops, Meniscus lens, automatic 
focusing device, reversible finder, two tripod 
sockets. Uses Daylight Film Cartridges 
for 6 exposures, 2', x3'4 inches, 


Price $5.00. 


EASTMAN 


| 
| KODAK CO., 
| Catalogues free at the 


Rochester, N. Y. 
dealers or by mail. Rochester, ¥ 








boys will 
sports, 


always play real games — 
but hard on stockings. 
but stop darning stockings. 
have made this possible. 


Triple Knit Leg, Heel and Toe 


stocking, with all the 
kind 


25 Cents a Pair. 


Send us a quarter to-day for 
if your dealer does not handle 
back if they don’t prove right 


I EAL 


healthy 
Don’t stop the boys 
“Tron Clads” 


mean long life to the 
style and fit of the less durable 


a sumple pair 
them. Money 


sds’ Mean 
ates a large 
”" for men, 
und child Aves the stocking 
pre rblem Jor the whe He fami ily. Sent Free. 


COOPER, WELLS & COMPANY, 
300 Broad St., St. Joseph, Mich. / 


Our book “What ‘lron 
0 th 4 ” 
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in your head ? 


Wouldn’t you like to be able tofigure this and hundreds of other similar problems 
Wouldn’t you liketo be able to add, subtract, multiply, and divide any 


This in YourHead 





problem almost instantly without writing any partial product—to be able to simply 


write the answer? 


|Our Free Book, “Rapid Calculation” 


thoroughly explains a method which will make you a master of figures, 
@ System by which you can figure instantly the most intricate s 


It describes 
ns in your head; 


handle — of figures and fractions as easily as single whole figures; in fact, cut 


the wor 


f figuring in two, 


better position and a large salary have come to hundreds who 


A 
have read this book, 


make yourself worth more to yourself and your employer, to ho 
financial transactions,to make your work easy and interestir 1g instead of tiresome, 


‘ou should write for this book at once. 
A postal will bring it to your very door. 
or a valuable promotion to neglect this opportunity, 


ng for it. 


forget it. Address 


If you want to better 


ur position, to increase your salary, to 
Id th é whip-hand in 


It will cost you nothing but the trouble of ask: 
It may cost you a good posiion 
Write for it today before you 


COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS,” ’xcsscsteesx x. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is 76 a year,inadvance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter, 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to the 
subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year 

















Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is nade at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals, Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paperissent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
t 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus A venue. Boston, Mass. 








DIABETES. 


n the treatment of diabetes 

the chief reliance of the 
physician is on the adjust- 
ment of the diet, looking to 
the exclusion, so far as may 
be possible, of all sugar-con- 
taining foods. It has been 
contended by some physicians 
that little advantage is to be 
gained by this, since the excre- 
tion of sugar by the kidneys is 
only a symptom of the disease, 
and not the disease itself, and 
that the object should be to 
correct the condition which lies at the root of the 
trouble. If the physician knew just what are the 
conditions which underlie glycosuria (diabetes) he 
might, and he might not, be able to treat and 
cure it. But although many are trying to solve the 
riddle, it is not yet clear, and until it is the phy- 
sician must do the best he can for his patient. 

In diabetes not only is sugar excreted through 
the kidneys, but much also is circulating in the 
blood ; the first may do no harm, except, perhaps, 
to the kidneys, and may even do good by taking 
sugar from the blood, but the second condition is 
exceedingly harmful, and its removal or diminu- 
tion by dieting will relieve many of the distressing 
symptoms of the disease, and may greatly prolong 
life 

The problem in selecting a diet for the diabetic 
lies not only in excluding the sugar-containing 
articles, but in avoiding the starvation of the 
patient in so doing. Many of the saccharine 
foods, those made up chiefly of starch, for ex- 
ample, are very nourishing, and their exclusion 
from the dietary exposes the patient to the 
dangers of insufficient nutrition. The main reli- 
ance of the diabetic in the way of food must be 
on meats, fats, green vegetables and nuts. He 
should take milk sparingly, avoid fruits, especially 
dried and preserved fruit, indulge in moderation 
in new potatoes (which are less starchy than is 
popularly believed), and omit almost absolutely 
bread, puddings, pies, and everything made from 
flour. Fats (cream, olive-oil and butter) are of 
special value, and the ‘sufferer from diabetes 
should get himself into the habit of buttering 
lavishly everything he eats. 

In the way of drinks he may take tea, coffee 
or cocoa (without sugar, of course), and water, 
but none of the flavored waters, such as bottled 
lemonade, ginger-ale or soda, which are always 
sweetened. 





e © 
WINTER IN THE ANTARCTIC. 


ome details of a remarkable story of priva- 

tion have recently been made public by the 
commander of the recent Swedish expedition to 
the south polar regions. The three men who 
shared the hardships of that dreadful antarctic 
winter were Dr. J. Gunnar Andersson and two 
of the ship’s men who left the steamer in an 
endeavor to reach by sledge Doctor Nordenski- 
6la’s camp, one hundred and fifty miles to the 
southwest. Sledging proved to be exceedingly 
difficult, and by the time the little party reached 
land their strength and resources were nearly 
exhausted. 

The twilight was lengthening, the long night 
would soon fall, and they knew that if they tried to 
make the march of one hundred miles southward 
they would certainly perish. There was nothing 
to do but to go into camp and live out the winter 
somehow or other. They had about three weeks’ 
supply of food, three sleeping-bags, a piece of 
tarpaulin and a tent, a few knives and cooking 
utensils, one needle, and nothing to wear but 
summer clothing. 

They put up their tent and encireled it with a 
stone wall. Over the whole they spread their 
tarpaulin. When the snow came it covered all 
save the entrance. They were thus able through- 
out the winter to keep an average temperature of 
only a little below the freezing-point. 

Within a few miles there were plenty of pen- 
guins waiting to be shot, and by the time the 
-winter night had fairly fallen they had killed and 
frozen about four hundred of these birds. 

Penguins are not good eating, but they were the 


staff of life to those three men that winter, eked | 


out by a mouthful or two of bread each day, a 
bite, now and then, of preserved meat, and the 


flesh of seals occasionally killed for oil. Every | 


one has heard of the revulsion of stomach and 
nerves from which men suffer when they try to 
eat a quail a day for thirty days. It can be 
imagined, then, that nothing but the fear of death 
would drive them to eat the coarse and greasy 
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| penguin every day for seven months. The 
accomplishment of the feat shows what men can 
do when necessity drives. 

But the hardest part of their lot, after all, was 
the protracted confinement during the long, stormy 
winter. Seal blubber was too scarce to be used 
excepting when the meals were to be cooked, and 
so, for days at a time, the three men curled up in 
their sleeping-bags in pitchy darkness with nothing 
to do but listen to the howling of the polar storm. 
For seven long months they led such a life. 

When the spring came they found their way to 
the camp. They were so changed that Doctor 
Nordenskiéld did not recognize them until they 
told their names. They were black as coal from 
head to foot, with long black hair hanging down 
over their shoulders. The dogs took fright at the 
forbidding black creatures, and bolted in every 
direction. 

A full description of their experiences will be of 
service to future explorers in distress during the 
survey of the desolate and stormy southern land. 


* 


PAYING THE CHURCH DEBT. 


t is difficult at present, says a writer in the 
London Times, to know by what name to 
describe the capital of Uganda, which lies scat- 
tered over several distinct and well-defined hills. 
The capital has always centered round the king, 
and formerly it was the custom for each new 
king to take up his abode on a different hill from 
that upon which his predecessor had held court. 
The name of the present capital is Kampala, and 
here a cathedral has recently been built. Mr. 
Borup, the engineer missionary who has taught 
the Baganda to make bricks, has instructed the 
young men in carpentering and other handicrafts, 
and superintended this, their first building opera- 
tion on a large scale. 


The building of the cathedral involved a consid- 
erable drain upon the resources of the church, 
and a large debt remained to be paid. After the 
regular consecration service last June the offer- 
tory was taken up to meet this debt. A little 
army of men was employed, feing to and fro 
with large bags and cloths. hey returned to 
the chancel heavily laden with strings of cowrie 
shells besides the more regular coinage intro- 
duced with British rule. 

The English section of the congregation could 
not repress their smiles when the first chicken 
was so —— carried up the aisle and deposited 
at the foot of the table, followed almost immedi- 
ately by a couple of goats which showed a marked 
objection to being dragged back and removed by 
a side door. 

It then appeared that contributions were flowing 
in, not only from the congregation proper, bu 
from the yet greater crowd which had failed to 
get admission, and thronged round the building 
outside all through the service. Load after load 
of offerings came in through the various doors, 
and many were the gifts in kind that did not 
appear within. Others arrived too late for the 
occasion, and the collection went on growing for 
days afterward. The result more than wiped off 
the deficit in church funds. 

Less than thirty years ago Stanley gave to the 
King of Uganda his first instruction in the truths 
of Christianity. He lived to see a truly marvelous 
change effected by the preaching of the gospel. 


® © 


HE GOT RIGHT UP. 


tis a thankless and sometimes a difficult task to 
wake a sleeper in the morning so effectively 
that he will get up at once, yet it may be done, 
safely and effectually, by any one who will follow 
a simple plan recently described in the Rochester 
Herald, 


A man Ret up for the night at the leading hotel 
in a small town, and before retiring left instruc- 
tions to be called in time for an early train. In 
the morning he was disturbed at an early hour by 
a thundering tattoo upon his door. 

“Well?” he demanded, sleepily, and not very 
pleasantly. 

“T’ve got an ay ety message for you,” replied 
a youthful voice from the corridor. 

The man was up in an instant; he opened the 
door and received from the bell-boy a large 
envelope. He opened it hastily. Inside, on a 
small slip of pen. was written in large letters: 
“This is the time you wanted to get up.” 


® © 
AN EPICURE IN CONDIMENT. 


t was in the dining-room of a country hotel, the 
Chicago Record-Herald says, and the brisk 
waitress held a glass pitcher above some steaming 
buckwheat cakes she had placed before the guest 
from town. 


“Sir’p?” she asked. 

“If you please.” 

“Will you have it raound and raound, or in a 
puddle ?’ 

“Beg pardon?” 

“Raound and raound, or in a puddle?” 

“I—I—in a puddle, I think.” 

The golden stream began its sticky descent on 
the center of the cakes, and as she poured, the 
waitress included the guest and her work in one 
friendly contemplative glance. 

“Some prefers it raound and raound, but I like 
it best in a puddle myself,” she said, graciously, 
as she shut off the stream of sirup with a dexter- 
ous turn of her wrist. 


* © 


A SECOND OFFENSE. 


he tramp arrested for vagrancy rarely dis- 

plays any humor, but the New York Tribune 
mentions one whose mild waggishness enlivened 
his own trial. 


After the judge had looked the man over, he 
said, musingly, ‘‘[ seem to know your face.” 

“Yes,” the tramp agreed, pleasantly, ‘““‘we were 
boys together.” 

“Nonsense!” said the judge, frowning. 

“But we were,” the tramp said, with mild insist- 
ence. ‘We’re about the same age. We must ’a’ 
been boys together.” 


® ¢ 





A MILD ADVENTURE. 
e was telling a thrilling story of his hair- 
breadth escape, says the Chicago News, and 
the young girl leaned forward and hung upon his 
words breathlessly. 


| “And they were so near,” he said, “that we 
could see the dark muzzies of the wolves.” 

“Oh, how lucky!” she gasped. “How glad you 
must have been that they had their muzzles on!” 














WORKING GLOVES for WOMEN 


Used in all kinds of house- 

work, sweeping, 
clothes - hanging, 
tending furnace, 
gardening, etc. 


arable and roomy. 
Protect hands and 





prepaid. Guaranteed satisfactory. 
FREMONT MITTEN & GLOVE CO., Arch 8t., Fremont, Ohio 


APSLEY ADJUSTABLE 


THE LATEST STYLE RUBBER 
EN'S 
PRICE t5i3;s $8: 

ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM 
IF HE CANNOT SUPPLY YOU 
WE WILL SEND THEM ON 

RECEIPT OF PRICE AND) 
10¢ EXTRA FOR POSTAGE 

STATE SIZE Ano Wii 

OF SHOE WORN 


APSLEY RUBBER CO. 
183 Essex St. Boston Mass 



















Three Great Specials 


To introduce our new Fall and Winter 
Catalog we offer the three following 
extraordinary bargains. 


A Lady’s The Best 
Velvet Dress Fur Scarf 


H at $345 Ever Sold at $125 


Large, graceful rim and This extra large, full and 
the new oblong crown flu lack French 
Faced with close shirr- oney Scarf is 
ings of Im ported Silk. about 55 
Crown is surrounded inches long 
with band of the same including 
material, set off with 
four genuine Import- 
ed Ostrich Black Tips 
and Rosette Bows of 
pure Silk Ribbon 
Comes in Black, 
Brown or Navy 











the tails and 

7 inches wide 
atthe neck. The 
furis the same on both 
sides and scarf may be worn 
either side out. This scarf 














and will 
out) espec- 
mported by 


ferior furs 

usually sold 

at twice our 

price. The 
extraordi- 

and send it 

back at our 

expense if 






‘ou don’t i ly to intro- 
ike it. duce our Great 
Fur Department. 















Ladies’ Walking 


Skirt 
This is the best $4,95 
value in a Lady's Made of 
High Grade, All |} 
Wool, Stylish Skirt 4 aeoun ce 
offered by any 


best manufac- 
tured inAmerica. 

It is a strictly 

all wool high 
grade fabric, 
specially made 
for these 


house in America. 


We want to send 
it for your 


inspection. 










of “all wool” cloths, but this 
best grade of Jong tibre wool, 
the cloth is close woven and compact, is light in weight 
and combines softness, strength and elasticity in a re- 
markable degree. This skirt will, therefore, hold its shape, 
will not sag nor hang unevenly The cloth will hold its 
‘life’ and lustre as only high grade wool can. Cloth is 
thoroughly shrunken before cut for the rment. 

This is the newest ideaina Plaited Skirt strictly man 
tailored: all seams are lapped and reinforced and have 4 
rows of tailor stitching; inside of each seam is bound; belt 
is of fine silk; oruamenta] tailor buttors complete thetrim and 
add to the tailored effect. Comesin the new Havana Brown, 
Blue or Black. In ordering be sure to state color wanted, 
and give waist and hip measure, also Jength in a. 

In ordering any of the above 
Send Only 25c you need not send the price— 
send only 25¢ with which we will prepay express charges. 
When you examine the goods and find it as described pay 
the express agent. If not fully up to your expectations send 
them back at our expense. Order todav or send for our 
beautifully illustrated Art Catalog of Millinery, Furs, 
adies’ and Children’s Wearing Apparel. It shows 
you how you can wear the newest styles and tells how you 
ean save from %{ to 4 on every purchase. It fe 


TODD, SMITH & CO. 


27-31 Madison St., Chicago, Il. 

























Gillette 


Prove Itself 


Shave with it eyery day for a 
month. 7hen if it hasn’t proved our 
claims for it—if for any earthly rea- 
son you’d rather have your money 
than the razor—Relurn the Razor!— 


\ Your Money Back 
and Welcome 


That’s the spirit of our guarantee 
and the practice of it. We could 
not send the Gillette on 30 
Days Trial if it did not make 
g00d—satisfy the most particu- 
lar man (and a man has a 
right to be particular about his 
shaving.) The Gillette is a 
safety that is a safety—and it’s 
arazor,too. In fact, it is 


24 Razors in One 


It has twelve keen double-edged 
blades as thin as paper, tempered 
and glass hardened by our pro- 
cess so that it takes diamond 
dust to grindthem. Each blade 
gives ten to thirty perfect shaves. 
Case and blades packed and 
sealed direct from the factory, 
showing them to be new. Always 
ready to use— 


| No Stropping 
or Honing 


It takes but a moment to insert 
a new blade. You cannot cut 
yourself or fail to give yourself 
a smooth, delightful shave. 
Think of the waits you save, 
the cleanly delight of home 
shaving—and the economy of 
it. A Gillette lasts for years. When you have 
used each of the edges until dull, return to us and 
we will give you six new blades at no cost to you. 
Additional blades at nominal cost. 


The Gift to Please Him Most 


You cannot place yourself more pleasantly or 
lastingly in the thoughts of husband, brother, 
father or friend than by ending his shaving 
troubles. Give him a Gillette Razor. Triple 
plated silver, with blades, leather case, sent pre- 
paid, $53 will save five times its cost the first 
year. Special Gift Gillette, 20-year guaranteed 
heavy quadruple gold plate Gillette Razor, in 
elegant case, $10. Same, in fine Morocco case, 
with name gilded on case and engraved on razor 
handle, a magnificent present, $12. 

Ask your dealer; if he doesn’t sel! it, get him 
to correspond with us. At any rate, write 
for our interesting booklet. ailed free. 


THE GILLETTE SALES CO. 
1627 Manhattan Building Chicago, Il. 
Sales Agents and M f: ers of Hi Ss Iti 


References—Continental National Bank, Chicago; Ohi 
cago National Bank; Dun’s and Bradstreet’s. 

















SOUND, WHITE TEETH, Print ireath come trom 


regular use of that pure, delightful dentifrice, 


Dr. Graves 


Unequaled 


ToothPowder 


Smooth and delightful. Removes tartar, 
prevents decay, makes the teeth white. 


3 Ounce Metal Bottle 25c. 8 Ounce Metal Bottle 50c. 











7 = . . 
"eS" SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
A Trial Bottle FREE on Request. 


Dr. Graves Tooth Powder Co.,Chicago, Ill. 























CAKE SERVER 


BERKSHIRE 
PIE KNIFE 


Fancy Serving Pieces 


For Weddings, Birthday or Anniversary Gifts. 
As appropriate for this purpose nothing more 
desirable can be selected, nothing bestowed, 
that is of greater appreciation than silver- 


ware of the famous 


“1847 ROGERS BROS: 


brand, It is the standard of silver- 
plate excellence, the brand that be- 
came famous in the time of our 


grandparents 


and held its fame 


through succeeding generations. All 


leading dealers sell it. 


The date 1847 is 
the mark of the genuine. Send for our New 


Catalogue **Y-Y-99." 


The handsomest silver- 


ware book published. Shows all new patterns, aids in making selections. 


MERIDEN BRIT. 


Co., Meriden, Conn. 


(International Silver Co., Successor,) 


NEW YORK. 


HAMILTON, CANADA. 





CHICAGO. 





Tailssencllvar une nnn Cnn 
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ENERATIONS of youth grow to manhood, womanhood and old age; but 
‘The Youth's Companion, the friend of their earliest and latest years, 
remains always young. Ihe energy, resourcefulness and spirit of 
youth have joined to make the 79th volume a treasure-house of good X\\), 
things. The volume will fulfil week by week the rich promise which the following 
list of brilliant writers and work which is worthy of them makes in barest outline. 














Americans in Public Life. 
HON. DAVID J. BREWER,, Justice of the United States Supreme Court. 


ei} A HON. CARROLL D. WRIGHT. REV. F. E. CLARK. HON. GEORGE G. VEST. HON. S. N. D. NORTH. } \})} 
SS, HON. ELLIS H. ROBERTS, Treasurer of the United States. Sy ; 
HON. CHARLES EMORY SMITH. GEN. A. W. GREELY. COMMANDER ROBERT E. PEARY. 


DR. P. M. RIXEY, Surgeon-General, U.S. N. 








American Educators and Men of Science. 


HON. ANDREW D. WHITE, ex-President of Cornell University. PROF. N. S. SHALER, Dean of the Harvard Scientific School. 
PROF. W. T. SEDGWICK, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. ] 
aN HENRY GANNETT, of the United States Geological Survey. A \)) 
=} PROF. E. S. HOLDEN, formerly Director of Lick Observatory. DR. DUDLEY A. SARGENT, Director of Harvard Gymnasium. ES 
PROF. B. T. GALLOWAY, Chief of the Bureau of Plant Industry. 
MARTHA VAN RENSSELAER, of the Cornell College of Agriculture. hs 


CUD 
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Well-Known American Authors. 


HAMLIN GARLAND. HARRY STILLWELL EDWARDS. ELIA W. PEATTIE. Wy 
MRS. BURTON HARRISON. MARY STEWART CUTTING. MARGARET E. SANGSTER. ‘ 
, HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. ALICE BROWN. C. A. STEPHENS. (EEP 
Ss CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER. GRACE 5S. RICHMOND. SEZ 
OLIVE THORNE MILLER. AMELIA E. BARR. MARTHA McCULLOCH- WILLIAMS. 
HOLMAN F. DAY. NORMAN DUNCAN. JACK LONDON. 


ny 








Distinguished Foreigners. 


EMILE OLLIVIER, formerly Prime Minister of France. SIR CHENTUNG LIANG-CHENG, Chinese Minister to the U.S. 

444 SIR H_ H. JOHNSTON, African Explorer and Administrator. PROF. RODOLFO LANCIANI, Archeologist. <M 
4] PROF. F. MAX MULLER, Philologist. MADAME SEMBRICH, Prima Donna. THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. KAY 
, JANE BARLOW, Story-Writer. SIR WILLIAM RAMSAY, Chemist. SIR EDWIN ARNOLD, Poet. = 
I. ZANGWILL, Novelist. “IAN MACLAREN,” Novelist. EDEN PHILLPOTTS, Novelist. HENRY W. LUCY. 








New and Old Favorites in the Realm of Fiction. 


Homer Greene. I. R. Armstrong. Mabel Earle. Adeline Knapp. Grace Margaret Gallaher. 
Sheldon C. Stoddard. Carroll Watson Rankin. Etta Webb. Grace Ethelwyn Cody. Mary Austin. 
Willis Gibson. Agnes Bliss Barden. Annie Hamilton Donnell. May Roberts Clark. L. J. Bates. 

A Mary E. Mitchell. John O. Crommet. Marshall Saunders. F. E. C. Robbins. Katharine Holland Brown. XK 4)} 
Hildegard Brooks. Rowland Thomas. Martha Baker Dunn. Albert VW. Tolman. Ellsworth E. Kelley. S 
Susan Keating Glaspell. Franklin Welles Calkins. | Henry Gardner Hunting. Herbert F. Coolidge. Lewis B. Miller. 
Elliott Flower. Arthur E. McFarlane. Mabel Nelson Thurston. Fisher Ames, Jr. Susan Hubbard Martin. 
Dane Coolidge. Walter Leon Sawyer. Winifred Kirkland. H. S. Canfield. Laurence J. Yates. 
Esther Harlan. Ralph Henry Barbour. Margaret Johnson. Gwendolen Overton. Roe L. Hendrick. 
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HON. DAVID J. BREWER. SIR CHENTUNG LIANG-CHENG. MADAME SEMBRICH. HON. CARROLL D. WRIGHT. PROF. N. S. SHALER. 
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(a) he Serial Stories. 
S mee 
SZ “IF these continued pleasures 
GS he fi 
wey for young and old the first 
¥:( will be, “ The Bold Ameri- 
ies can,” by C. A. Stephens, beginning 
ay even before the end of 1904. It 
‘ f) will be followed by six serial stories 
SAY 
WE off‘ rare merit: 
Vey 
HERS THE SECOND VIOLIN, 
y Grace S. Richmond. 
9) re 
ar ’ 
Gs THE IMPORTED RAM, 
EN / Sheldon C. Stoddard. 
(2, oe 
SEZ THE RAINY-DAY RAILROAD WAR. 


: Holman F. Day. 


* & 


THE HEART OF TILLEY, 
Henry Gardner Hunting. 


& © 
‘ IN THE SEMINOLE MARSH, 
Benjamin Harrison. 


* © 


\ MILES CITY AND RETURN, 
Willis Gibson. 














Tales by Jack London. 


Fag. Jack London, author of 

H “The Call of the Wild” 
WIC and “ The Sea-Wolf,” has 
written for The Companion a series 
of seven unique and picturesque 
stories of San Francisco Bay, “ With 
the Fish Patrol.” The service is 
dangerous and exciting, and in these 
spirited stories describing it Mr. 
London is at his best. 


l. 
WHITE AND YELLOW. 


ll. 
THE KING OF THE GREEKS. 


Ill. 
A RAID ON THE OYSTER PIRATES. 


IV. 
THE SIEGE OF THE “LANCASHIRE 
QUEEN.” 


V. 
CHARLEY’S COUP. 


Vi. 
DEMETRIOS CONTOS. 


Vil. 
YELLOW HANDKERCHIEF. 














Stories for Boys. 


mepIARELY has The Companion had the good fortune to offer its boy readers a year 


of stories at once so varied in kind and so uniform in excellence. 












THE CHAPPO HORSE: three stories, Herbert F. Coolidge. 
TALES OF A PAWNEE HERO: three stories, May Roberts Clark. 
’ FROM BUCK TO BEAR AND BACK, Charles G. D. Roberts. 

x A TREE-DAY FROLIC, C. A. Stephens. 
Bah =6THE PRESIDENT, Esther Harlan. 
SAMMY BOYD’S HEN BUSINESS, F. E. C. Robbins. 
A NOVEL TRAP, I. R. Armstrong. 
THE WATCH ON THE “EMPRESS,” Albert VW. Tolman. 
ELEVEN BLACK PIGS, C. A. Stephens. 
THE HEART OF TEN-CENT BARTY, Carroll W. Rankin. 
HIS HANDICAP, Grace S. Richmond. 


A VICTIM OF SPORT, 

ON GRANTHAM MOUNTAIN, 
A BEARER OF TIDINGS, 

THE ILL WIND, 


THE LANDLOOKER, 
A FIERY ORDEAL, 


A LOAN OF FIFTY DOLLARS, 





Their scenes are 


laid in regions remote and near, but never beyond the ranging interest of American boys. 
BEECHNUTS AND A BATTERING-RAM, C. A. Stephens. 


Herbert F. Coolidge. 
Agnes Bliss Barden. 
Norman Duncan. 


Fisher Ames, dr. 


RAILROADING UNDER THE EQUATOR, John O. Crommet. 


H. S. Canfield. 
Albert WV. Tolman. 


THE CLOUDBURST AT OLD TEHACHAPI, Dane Coolidge. 


Henry G. Hunting. 


THE KING AND THE WITCH RIFLE, Rowland Thomas. 








Stories for Girls. 
aay) TORIES for Girls will appear in every | ox 


) 


ee 


\y\| number of the coming volume. They will 
v=") be the best work of many popular writers, 
as the following titles and names bear witness. 





Al 
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[CS CYRILLA, Harriet Prescott Spofford. | THE WAY BEYOND, 

BSx/} THE MOUSE, Mabel Nelson Thurston, | THE DOCTOR'S VISIT, 

A, THE FOURTH CHAPERON, Elia W. Peattie. |; CONQUEST OF 2#RACE, 

“$A JOHN LANE’S DAUGHTER, "Margaret E. Sangster. 9! aks ae Bil ging RIDE. 
MATILDA, Mary E. Mitchell ' 


A GUEST OF HONOR, 
THE JERUSALEM CHERRY, 
A REAL CHRISTMAS, 


CAPTAIN OF THE FIRE-BRIGADE, 
A STREAK OF POETRY, 


Winifred Kirkland. 
Hildegard Brooks. 





Stories for All the Family. 


sSiITFIERE is not one of the seven ages of 
24 man without its appropriate fiction in 
<=) The Companion. Stories which older as 
well as younger readers enjoy are never missing. 


Mary Stewart Cutting. 
Hamlin Garland. 
Adeline Knapp. 

Elliott Flower. 
Winifred Kirkland. 
Henry G. Hunting. 
Margaret Johnson. 
Grace Ethelwyn Cody. 





Demy «=A DAUGHTER'S HEART, Margaret Johnson. | ROSES OF HONOR, Mary Stewart Cutting.  AYb2ey 
ROY) THE RETURN OF RHODA, Susan Keating Glaspell. | BY SPECIAL POST, Martha McCulloch- Williams. Ke ) 
are 022%, 
Sy he SLT |, Oe a =~. ~ =- — >) — \ ers: 
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their value and weight of authority. 


THE TWO PRESIDENCIES,” Emile Ollivier. 


PDE RD a (OR Ep a) Ie pm OM A 
&))) AN OOS: ARS ee, G Kg) ; DEBE Bie ane mons “NW 
S22. ZN) COI) USERS ASSESSES ES 
ty Zs ns @x ‘fi 
be yy 7 * . Rae) 
==( From Men and Women of Distinction. se 
ry J | RO) 
SS —= =—— a 
ES Cat 
@O A Harvest of Enterprise. ‘ayy; 
SZ A eR HESE remarkable papers, 3 UBLIC and personal suc- WY 
Sta 2) Zo 4) P= as 
: as ea a true “harvest of enter- <F| cesses are the themes of a “yi 
3S eSexl) prise,” are impressive by strong group of articles. N02: 

be ] ) ce 

(e 





YO) MY AMERICAN SCHOOL, CONGRESSMAN AND CONSTITUENCY, aa) 
WO, Sir Chentung Liang-Cheng. Hon. George G. Vest. ae! 
‘¢ iy WILLS AND WILL-MAKING, HOW UNCLE SAM PAYS HIS DEBTS, OS® 
SS 7 Justice David J. Brewer. Hon. Ellis H. Roberts. & ) 
AK THE SCEPTER OF INNOCENCE, \ HOW BERLIN IS GOVERNED, PAS 
aney “lan Maclaren. \\ Hon. Andrew D. White. ED Y 


WHAT IS AN ELEMENT ? 
Sir William Ramsay. 
DESIGN IN NATURE, Sir Edwin Arnold. 


THE WORKING MAN IN PARLIAMENT, 
H. W. Lucy (“ Toby, M. P.”). 
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res DWARFS AND GIANTS, THE LARGEST SALARIES, 4) | 
BER] Prof. Dudley A. Sargent. Hon. Carroll D. Wright. a4| 
‘2, IN THE BALANCE, Rev. F. E. Clark. PA\V SOVEREIGNS | HAVE SUNG TO, Neer 
\ (4, SOME OF MY VISITORS, Prof. F. Max Miller. ee Marcella Sembrich. Qh) 
EK THE NAVAL DOCTOR, y ) THE GIRLHOOD OF A NOVELIST, Sy 
“4 SN Surg.-Gen. P. M. Rixey. V fom Amelia E. Barr. go> ‘) 
| eae AD THE BOYHOOD OF A NATURALIST, XH 
te on. 2. IN. D. INorth. Px Agnes Repplier. ¢ 
=) ASTRONOMY AND THE YOUNG, $5, se 
8 f. E. S. Holden. \ Tey 
iG Pref. ©. S. Holden @ Travel and Adventure. [fp 
OAY $1 Gig es 
af Market, Farm and Home. : fe 


N all the corners of the $3 
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SEY i\a@oy MINENT authors. will earth The Companion has Gy 
Sk : a write especially for those axe) its representatives. Lovers 
SSR) whose living comes directly of travel will find these papers h 





and indirectly from the soil. exactly to their taste. 


NEW FIELDS FOR YOUNG FARMERS, Prof. B. T. Galloway. 
THE SANITATION OF THE FARM, Prof. W. T. Sedgwick. 
THE FUTURE OF AMERICAN COTTON, R. H. Edmonds. 
NATURE STUDY FOR FARM WOMEN, Olive T. Miller. 
THE CONQUEST OF MALARIA, Rodolfo Lanciani. 
THE DARTMOOR FARMER, Eden Phillpotts. 
RAINFALL IN THE UNITED STATES, Henry Gannett. 
HOW WOMEN MAKE MONEY ON THE FARM, 


Martha Van Rensselaer. 


Commander R. E. Peary. 
Prof. N. S. Shaler. 

Hon. Charles Emory Smith. | r 
Sir H. H. Johnston. & )) 
Gen. A. W. Greely. SZ 
Duke of Argyll. (5 y 


I. Zangwill. 5 As 
Mrs. Burton Harrison. ) 7 


Jane Barlow. 


FIGHTING ARCTIC ICE, 
THE GREAT LAKES, 
RUSSIAN LIFE, 

SAHARAN CAVE-DWELLERS, 
NEWS IN THE ARCTIC, 
WILD TIMES IN THE HIGHLANDS, 
TENTING IN PALESTINE, 

AN ISLAND PILGRIMAGE, 

WHEN PADDY GOES TO MARKET, 

















Editorial Views and News. 


ei peml|HE daily newspaper, the political 
Te By weekly, the monthly review make 
i ws 

ipas 


| 27 use vd their wong 4 pages for 
(29) R294) excellent purposes of their own. 
Ver en The purpose he Compan- 
ion’s EDITORIAL PAGE is something quite 
different. It is to inform, rather than to plead 
or argue; to give the facts upon which sound 
judgments may be based, rather than to in- 
fluence those judgments. It deals with the 
progress of the whole world, and is written 
by men and women qualified to speak with 
authority on political, educational, industrial 
and broadly human topics. 
® © 


BY MEANS of the columns of CURRENT 
EVENTS and of NATURE and SCIENCE, 
which provide an unbroken, impartial record 
of the events constituting the most important 
news of the day, the service of the Editorial 
Page is extended. They help the intelligent 
reader to increase his intelligence. 

= & 


NO TOPIC — except the weather — is so 
universally interesting as the HEALTH of 
one’s family and oneself. The Companion 
has long recognized this fact, and has printed 
weekly articles on the rational care of the 
body. Standing for no one school, they repre- 
sent the best modern therapeutic skill, and will 
continue their far-reaching influence for good. 
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The Companion Calendar. 
BIARNATIONS,” the picture 


which forms the middle panel of 
Aj the ornamental Calendar for 
1905, is reproduced from a pic- 
=— ture in oils painted especially for 
The Companion. Quite apart from the artis- 
tic quality of the work, it has an out-of-door 
atmosphere that will make it a pleasant thing 
to look at on the dreariest days. It symbolizes 
what is for most readers the happiest season 
—Summer. The combination of soft colors, 
the green background of trees, the rich bright- 
ness of the carnations which the pretty girl is 
holding in her hand, make a picture that many 
readers will wish to frame and keep. In an- 
ticipation of this desire, the picture has been 
reproduced in such a shape as to be easily 
framed. It is 834 inches in width, 10% in 
height, and is enclosed in a half-inch border 
of embossed gold. 
® ¢© 
THE CALENDAR has the form of a 
screen, 2034 by 1132 inches. The two wings 
of the screen bear vignettes of the twelve 
months, six on each wing, through which 
twine graceful carnations in embossed gold. 


& 


THIS CALENDAR is copyrighted and 
published exclusively by The Companion for 
those subscribers who pay for the year 1905. 


Y 
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Juvenile and Miscellany. 


SIIHE clever jingles, stories and pic- 
tures which fill the CHILDREN’S 
7 PAGE delight the youngest gen- 
(2%) eration, and give to the elders the 
——==— genuine satisfaction of sharing the 
healthful amusement of children. The Editors 
of this department of the paper promise a year 
of unprecedented brightness. 
& © 
WHO DOES not love a good anecdote? 
The MISCELLANY columns of The Com- 
panion for a single year provide a richer col- 
lection of anecdote — original and selected — 
than one can discover in any other periodical. 
The work of collecting this material is so 
effectively done that a large number of our 
readers turn first to the Miscellany for pleasure 
and profit. 









*¢ 


THE PICTURES in an illustrated periodi- 
cal must be worthy of the text. Our ART 
DEPARTMENT spares no pains to realize 
this ideal. During 1905 twelve covers in color 
will be published. The following partial list of 
illustrators, old and new to The Companion, 
give promise of the best obtainable work: 


George Varian. C. M. Relyea. 
. KR. Gruger. Margaret Eckerson. 
Charles Livingston Bull. Burgess. 


Chase Emerson. 
Ernest Fosbery. 


B. J. Rosenmeyer. 
Peter Newell. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





NOV. 3, 1904 
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REE tna Care of Children will be given “HIGH FLYER” at st ao 
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to one person in each community to introduce our Automobile Hand-Car for Boys and and prices on 

correspondence lessons. Hygiene, Sanitation, Giris of from 2 to 14 years. A cracker- oy ay 
House-planning, Food, Cooking, Clothing, Nursing,ete.. Ee Christmas or birthday gift. - os 
under university teachers. Write for Cata. American kes hap » 


py , healthy children; saves \ 
clothes and mother’s worry. Brings every j 
musele of the body into play. Single or dou- 


ble seats and handles, Coaster gear and 
brake, 80 sure hill 


School of Houszhold Economics, 3325 Armour Ave., Chicago, Ill. 















climber and safe coas- oe ” 
" ter. No dead center. YKM 
Should have a High speed — goes trade 
supply of like the wind. Guar- mark is 


stamped 
on every pair 
of the only genuine 


4-=thread lisle 
hosiery 

the finest workmanship. After you once use osie 

them, you will use noother. All purchasers are 

convinced they are the best pins made. Inorder OSt: at 25c. pair. 


’ Dupl ced ; 
Stewar t’S nickel Plated Mg 
DRESS PINS. as a 


They are made of the best nickel and are of 





to put them and our Solid Ball-headed Pin 
in every home, we will send sample card of one As much better than 
dozen each of three sizes of Duplex Dress Pins the two-thread sort as 


and one dozen Solid Ball-headed Pins, Gold 4c. are better than 2c. 
Plated, all for 15 cents by mail post-paid. "These and B tuaatt 
would cost double the money in any store. yt Lo. loys’, oy 
Only one sample to the same address. Derby - % geo oy - 
CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN COMPAN feavy.  ises 6 to 20 


2, 
wins ” Moemaeld, B. 3. ew, Popular Standard and Clas- Black or tan. 
Brereton ar see an Sheet Music. Full size, Best Cc Men's Half-Hose, medium 




















Paper, Handsome Printing. Any or heavy. Black, a 


























earl, mahog 
of the soc. and 75c. music named ourist ‘and Cadet “blue. Sizes 9 to 11. 
below sent post-paid for 10c. Our large catalogue Women’s Hose, medium weight. Sizes 8 to 10. 
contains over a thousand others equally good for Black or tan. 
10c. percopy. Why not buy all your meu at roc. : = - 
per copy? Select from the following list any fi Sa a 3 pe, ~ i = 
piece you wish, enclose roc. and we will send by (one or assorted colors) Delivery Free. 
More simple than Authors. return mail. You will also receive Free Catalogue. : - — - 
. “ , More scientific than Whist. ....In Dreamland, Reverie Regular price $ .7% ~~ eee Patynd «pao | pdy Jorn 
. ——\ 4 ; +. Yo San, Two-Step............. ca Ke 50 
OST of us recognize only one aM ‘SER Eee (0 ee lll YORK “KNITTING MILLS, Main St., YORK, PA. 
quality in water—its wetness. % ‘Ye dy Flinch, the New Game, --. St. Louis Expo. March, Two- — ° » 0 
i “ ° \ already sold. It’s now J....0ld Black Joe, variations.......... <a > 7% 
We never stop to think of its hard- ,P>\ played all the year ee a eiatioes. “ « 
. : carne: , nm Nearer, tod, to Thee, var - + a 
ness or its ye And yet that is ” | se world over. 1°" Dixie, variatiOntece-s..ccc. w 6 ly 
. : . . ' oo No other game ever{....Dance of the Daisies, charming... - “es 50 
what —_ Per go Its cleansing . nnd | achieved such remark- = = are ey —— song.. » * 50 
wer, an 8s W — ‘ ae se. [--In the Sweet Byeand Bye “ « * 50 
power, y ableand permanent suc- | """nne Secret of the Violet“ * « 2» 
20MUI E-TE AM cess. Combines keenest J *\-Down in the Lane, beautiful “ “ “150 
50 Cts. pleasure with real men- ] ----choes of my Rocky Mountain Home, song. 50 
tal training. FREE—To any one buying one or more of the 


BRAND BORAX 


Edition de Luxe, At all dealers.or sent prepaid | 8POve pieces, who will send in addition the names 
* og aan 4 Ls and addresses of ten persons who play or sing 





by us for 50c. 150 highly 
is such a necessity in the laundry— 51.00 ccameied cards ina park. | 2m would be latcrested in onr catalogee, te wit 
it makes water soft. Pure Borax j just Sample cards and instructions free. Write to-day. of music teachers are particularly requested. 
about doubles the cleansing power of || FLINCH CARD CO., 121 Burdik St, Kalamazoo, Mioh. | Write names piainiy 
Harold A. Wilson Co., Toronto, Ont., Sole Agents McKINLEY “MUSIC CO., 409 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





soap and water. The purest and best 
Borax is 20-Mule-Team Brand. For 
sale at all drug and grocery stores in 
4%, % and I-lb ka 

' %, & and |-hb. packages. 

; The famous “AMERICAN GIRL” PIC- 
TURES FREE to purchasers of 20-MULE- 
TEAM BORAX. Sent for POUND BOX TOP 
and 4c. in stamps. 

PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. 

New York Chicago San Francisco 
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acial Soa ~ 
a P $50 for a Name! 


its inty - We want appropriate names for our No. 
- dianey lather 10 and No. 20 Sondiee Kitchen Cabinets 
b : b instead of numbers—something that will 
r 1 n 2 S = a u t y best express their great convenience, time, 
labor and step-saving qualities. 
leaves the skin like velvet and very clear. _Sueees as many names as you wish, ac- 
A healing cleanser of great benefit to the raeeering your list with an article of 25 
complexion and peculiarly agreeable to to2 Anytod ep time tpe te rr be 
the skin. ‘Test it for yourself ! rewards; for best name, $25.00; second 
25 cents a cake, best, $10.00; third best, $5.00; next ten, 
Write for beauty booklet(F R EE) or send $1.00 each. We will send free our 
ro cents in stamps for handsome bro- 
chure, 32 pages, 9x 12 inches, containing New Handsome Art Catalogue 
large ‘photograp ic portraits of leading 
actresses and actors. that tells all about them. Contest closes 
The Andrew Jergens Co., Sole Owners, Cincinnati, 0. ts : December 15th, 1904. 
> | 














OTIS H. KEAN, INC., N.Y. 


$16 For 1¢e 


“1 spent one cent for a postal card and saved 
$16 by buying a Kalamazoo Range. 
will = spend one cent to investigate our 
spec ial factory offer on 


Kalamazoo 


Stoves 
and 
Ranges 


We ship direct to you 

from our own factory, 
freight 
prepaid, 
on 


360 
Days Ap- 
proval 




















We guarantee our cabinets will give you 
40 to 50 per cent. more value than any 
other. Sold direct from the largest Kitchen 


. Cabinet factory in the world—almost half 
1anOoOs saved in price. 

Cut your kitchen work in two—save your 

-- AND... strength—do the baking— prepare the 


meals and “clear up” in half the usual 
time. Do away with kitchen drudgery by 
hirchase price. 


4 
@) using our 
better vat any rgans New Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet 


fectly satisfactory return it at our expense. We Puts 
can do this better because we are the only stove Th » J P t Pi —T Y g C dit It will give you more time out of the kitchen. 
spapataesanens v4 ty weet whe are selling e ew asy aymen ans bate ears re NEEDED. everything needed in cooking at the fingers’ ends, 
eir entire produc! rect from the factory to enience ever invented. Indispensable in 
the user. We save you all jobbers’, dealers’ and Simple as A BO to furnish your home with a pe pee none g eg Costs 25 to 50 4 cent. less 
middlemen’s profits—therefore, do not be influ- beautiful High Grade Cornish Piano or mak Solid k. Shipped ‘ 1 
enced by dealers’ prejudice; investigate for your- Orgau, on a plan of payment arrange! t» meet pen in es. Fe oak. ae conn. 
satisfaction guaranteed or money refui . reig’ 


self. e have a most extraordinary bargain our convenience. 
price on our Oak Stove—the price will surely as- pecial terms. We prepaid to Mississippi river and north of Tennessee 
and that far to points beyond. 


tonish you—don’t buy until you learn all about satisfy any honest erson 
Easy payments if you desire. 


the Kalamazoo Oak. and save one-half what 
THE HOOSIER MFG. CO., 12 Adamsest., New Castle, Ind. 








and save you from 
25% to 40% inthe 





SEND FOR NEW FREE CATALOGUE — and dealers charge. 


and compare our prices and quality with those 
of local dealers. That will tell the story. The 











catalogue is the most complete ever issued b: can bay We any terms in ‘ 
any manufacturer selling airect to the ‘uses. feecca. ‘Te Or will shi any = World’ s greatest makers of Kitchen Cabinets 





Describes our full line, including. 
, ia! lat 
KALAMAZOO STEEL RANCE im. no days trial. “Frolgt paid — 
KALAMAZOO STEEL COOK STOVES. Goods shi atour risk 
pr ceenent ad OAK HEATERS at special ead safe ae ivery guaran- 


yo price: Payment commences 





HICH GRADE LINE OF CAST COOK afterone month’susein yourownhome, W. 
ae iar ee = brn! aad — ry not make or sell qheap trashy goods, but "only he 
clusively, made especially for the east- reliable © ae Planes ans Ge eh 


Grade, rst Class 
warranted for 
twen.y five years. 


Distance is No 
Objection. 


We Ship PROMPTLY 
EVERYWHERE. 


We Have 250,000 
SATISFIED Patrons. 


or at your 
convenience, 












ernand city trade—a great money saver. 
ANEW SELF FEEDING BASE BURNER 
—handsomely nickled—the equal of any 
high grade parlor stove in the world—a 
great bargain. 

KALAMAZOO HOT BLAST STOVE for 
soft coal, 

A NEW CAST COTTACE HEATING 
STOVE for wood. ETC. ETC. 

Don’t fail to acquaint yourself with the many 
good qualities and superior advantages of our 
Grand Range. Made exclusively for hard coal 
or wood—it’s the kind the New 
Engiand, New York and Penn. 
housewives use—the price will 
surprise you because of its rea- 
sonableness. 

All Kalamazoo Cook Stoves and Ranges 
areequipped with our Patent Oven Ther- 
mometer—great fuel saver—makes baking 
and roasting easy. 

Highest grade patent blue polished steel plates 
used in all Kalumazoo Steel Ranges at no addi- 
tional cost. All Kalamazoos blacked and pol- 
ished ready foruse. Anyone can set them up. 

PLEASE REMEMBER we are real manufac- 











If you want to buy a first-class Piano or 
Organ at factory cost we invite you to write 
to us to-day for dl meee collection 
of uids to pure 


1. “aie Beautiful Cor- 
nish Album, a marvel of 
printing, color and design. 


setoft colored See embossed Minia- 
ou Foes. and 
3. Our unique re: vristered reference book 
—5,000 recent purchasers’ numes and ad- 
dresses—some thatyon know. 


Toothache 
Instantly 


Dent's Toothache Gum not only stops toothache 
instantly, but removes offensive odors caused by 
ay. Itiseasy to apply; will not meltin the mouths 
































turers —not simply Geaters we guarantee our r. 4. Our plan to givs ever parceaeer 96 Will not dry up—or spill; in the bottle it will keep for 
product under a 820, ank bond: we pay all REE music lessons -—the most successful tuition in the world years; stays where put—no waste. 
freight charges; if aod po not perfectly satis- 
croight chexpens it You'to pee eee an bn All These FREE if You Will Write AT ONCE and Mention This Paper. 5 Sageeehe 
we give you a 360° day approval test. The REMEMBER | ! we make here in our own large and 
Kalamazoo is not excelled by any stove or complete Factories in beautiful norihern 
range in the world, and we certainly do save New Jersey, the World Renowned ~~ American P.anos and will stop the ache whether there's a Gu or de It is 
you money. Send for free catalogue No. 263; = ang, e employ hundreds of skilled somentes, and we } uild especially valuable as a preventive of toothache. Don't wait 
read our offer; compare our prices and then cell at First or direct to the » foneral public the finest Pianos until the tooth aches, get a bottle of DEN 'T’S now and keep 
let us ship you a Kalamazoo. he Organsin America. You can't geta Cornishif you don’t come itin the house. Used by leading dentists. Sold by respon- 
to us direct, andif you a s insure your satisfaction by our iron- sible ee es or by mail on receiptof price. Be sure it’s 
Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs., Kalamazoo, Mich. AT] giadbond backed np by a Million Dol’ars of Plant and Property. Warts—iSo at druggists; or wemallit, «Tbe Arch of Pearls” 
We refer to any bank in } rapa or Don't think of buying e ewhere— Get the Cornish Plan Fir gent free to any address, telia how 00 tabie ence of the teeth. 
ony gene CORNISH (0. Established Woachinoton ‘ J C.S. DENT & CO., 61 Larned St., Detroit, Mich. 
° 50 years g 5 Ne Ue 














THE YOUTH’S 


NOVEMBER 3, 1904 


It is easy 


to make a breakfast of Cream of Wheat, 
but it’s hard to get a better breakfast. 


CREAM of WHEAT 


can also be served in a score of dainty ways 
at luncheon and for dessert at dinner. 


The oftener you eat it, the more 
you will want of it. 


COMPANION. III 





“All rights secured.” 




















WILLIAMS “stirs 


More Than 
Half the 
Shave 


depends upon the lather, 
and the lather depends 
upon getting Williams’ 
Shaving Soap. Most 
used because it has 
never been equaled in 
ability to soften the 
beard, to keep a soft, 
moist, creamy lather and 
allay irritation. 


Shaving is easy and 
a luxury with Williams’ 
Shaving Soap, and it’s 
poor economy to experi- 
ment on your own face 
with other makes. 


For Your Pocket. 


On receipt of a 2-cent stamp to 
cover cost of mailing, we will forward, 
post-paid, a most useful and ingenious 
pocket tool, called the Triplet, a key- 
ring, letter-opener, paper-cutter and 
screw-driver combined, and an article 
that every man and boy will find many 
uses for every day. Address 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, 
Department 41. Glastonbury, Conn. 

















The ... 


Improved FOSTER 
Rubber Heel. 


Won't Slip. 
Wears Longer. 








Costs No More. 
Always Elastic. 


TARCY 


coSTER RUBBER He, | 








HE patented friction plug makes the Foster 
different from all other rubber heels in that it 
positively prevents slipping, even on wet pavements; 
it also does away with that ‘‘sneaky”’ feeling and has no holes to track dirt. 
Directly under the friction plug is located our patented air cushion, which 
produces just the right amount of elasticity. The friction plug, being much 
more durable than plain rubber, makes the Foster wear longer. Then, too, 
the cost is no more than the old slip, slip kind. 
Foster Rubber Sole and Heel will keep your feet dry and 
warm all winter. Friction Plug Crutch and Cane Tip prevents 
slipping and outwears three of any other kind. 


Nga SERENA 











ORDER BY MAIL 
If your shoeman cannot supply you. Heels 345 cents per pair. post 
paid; Heels and Soles $1.00 per pair, post-paid. Send outline of 
heel or sole on paper with your order. Friction Plug Crutch Tip 
35 cents per pair, post-paid. State size. 


FOSTER RUBBER CO., 370 Atlantic Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 














THIS is the time of year when the coziness of life indoors is in- 
creased by the presence of some dainty sewing to be done anda 


NEW HOME £, 


Sewing Machine 


to do it with. Sewing ceases to 
be a burden and becomes a pleas- 
ure; you welcome the occasion 
for operating the machine, and 
the beautiful work performed by 
it satisfies the pride of the most 
exacting. If you are not the 
owner of a NEW HOME look it 
up. Your address on a postal will 
bring you the whole proposition. 


Easier to get than you think. 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE 
COMPANY, - «+ «+ Orange, Mass. 
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When GOLD MEDAL fills the measure -a Superior quality 
of baking and a greater quantity is always the result. 
GOLD MEDAL is made of the finest selected wheat, so 
milled that the gluten and germ of the grain are re- 
tained, giving whatever is baked from it a satisfying, 
nourishing flavor unknown to improperly milled Flour. 


WASHBURN-GROSBY CO. 





Be 

















